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*'@OOD BYENING, MR. DITTON, HOW YOU STARTLED. mz!” SAID IDA. 


A SISTER’S SACRIFICE. 


_— 


[A NOVELETTE.,) 





CHAPTER IL. 





once it had been folded when Myra Trevor first 
received {t, now eight long years since, and how 
Iittle that world which hovered round the 
beantiful widow knew of the skeleton which lay 
hid away in that small ebony box from which she 
now unearthed {t | 
She was still young, the usual sadness which 
her features only giving an additional 
charm to her beauty, except at times when she 
would give way to sudden fits of mirth, when no 
one hhter, no one more sought after, than | 
the lovely Mrs. Trevor ; and then, when alone, | 
and the reaction would set in, hot blinding tears 
would well to her eyes, and she would know too 
traly how dead her heart had become to the life 
she apparently so much enjoyed, But at five- 
and-twenty the spirite will rise above the 
weight of care, let It be ever eo heavy, and there 
are moments when the delight of the present 
swallows up all else, 
Myra was almost unconscious of the deepening 
gloom, as the summer day was drawing to a 





close, whilst with that old worn letter, of which 


the writing had become brown with age, still in 
her hand, she sat dreamlog on In the past; but 
the rustle of a silk dress, accompanied by the 
patter of a high-heeled boot on the tesselated 
floor without ing on her ear, the same was 
hastily restored to the desk, of which she as 
8 turned the key, when the door of the 
room in which ehe was seated was o , 

* Why, hers you are !’” sald a cheerful voice: 
as another Myra tn face and form entered, “I 
have been looking for you all over the house ; 
and all in the dark, too, I declare, Won't you 
have the gas lighted 1” 

“No, dear, not just yet,’’ was the reply as she 
returned her sister's caress,—who, “Wea tee 
thrown her arms around her neck. ‘' You know 
how fond Iam of the twilight, and see what a 
lovely evening it is 1” 

Ida turned to where the sun was sinking in 
the west, now only partly visible through the 
thick follage, whilst the clouds above, purple and 
red, became gilded by his setting rays. 

* Yes, it Is very beautifal and all that,” she 
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said ; "but really, dear, after a journey to town 


“and back, I feel I require something more sub- 


stantial to feasb on than the glories of a July 
sunset.” 


*T bave no doubt you do,” her sleter replied, 
as she rose to give directions that 

upper should be served at ounce, at the same 
time, with a kiss, bidding Ida divest herself of 
her tg costume whilst the same was pre- 


* Did you have & pleasant a 5 Ida?” she asked, 
when a few moments after that young Indy 
re-entered the room where, the gas having been 
a & servant was engaged in setting the 
ta . 


** I> was rather too warm, dear,” was the reply, 
*tand the whirl of busy London seems to con- 
fuse one so after the quiet of our home neat; 
but I managed to geb through my business, and 
should have been back two houra earlier had 
pot——’’ 

Here she paused until, the last dish having 
been on the table, Myra told the girl a 
could leave the room, when turning to ber 
oe erat ip erection crue Cte” 

. not come across 
she added. 

“George!” the other exclaimed .w Nee 
knife fork she was holding fell poy tier 









* Yes, dear,” Ida sald before she cot 
“I know he did; I know what you wo 
Myra, but you must not be 20 hard | thio 
Poor fellow! he could not leave Eugting’ 
had no money.” “or 

“Had nomonsy! Could not leave Eng ! 
Myra ted ; “tis falee, Ida, Dgave him two 
h pounds moyseli, og, wl 
misery I bad suffered for . 
least, he would have kept hia wa 

now }” 

othing,” Ida retee 
hard, Myra, I am sure Ae ti 
employ him without a reference, 
if you would speak for hiss.” 

(Lepeak for him | Ida, are you mad ?” 

“ No, dear, no,” Ida returned, as rising from 
her seat she threw herself at ber slster’s feet ; 
** but I beg of you, darling, for my aake, for the 
sake of our dead parents, to arty Co one more 
chance. He has suffered so much, Myra.” 

a have I not suffered more?” Myra 


**T know you have, dear, but eight years fa so 
long a time, and not to forgive.” 

Bat Myra made vo answer, further than to 
pase her hand lovingly over the fair head of the 
auppliant, whilst her eyes became suffused with 
tears, She could not speak, her mind returoing 
to what had been her portion during that eight 
years which had passed since the day when she 
heard the door close, and her love, her life, went 
from her, leaving nothing behind him but the 
letter which only a short hour since she had 
taken from its resting-place, to read again those 
words which were indelibly iropressed upon her 
memory. How many things she thought, w whilst 
struggling ’twix) love on the one hand and the 
great wrong which had been done her on the 
other, may have happened since then! There 
was nothiog now to lose; she could not suffer 
more than she had done, 

“ Get.up, [is,” she said at last; “on one con- 
i aon as you wieb.” 

» “And ;thatis, dearest?” asked the girl, as 
he: Japeipted, kins after kiss on ber sister's 


‘“ That George never darkens my door. “T’will 


‘help him, for this, the last eit my 


conscience tella. me I am doing wrong ; 80 now 
dear, finigh your supper, and let the subject drop. 
for {t {s far too ul ee to dwell ppon.” 


And .Ida arose, 
tears miug’ with her 
own, aim knock resounded on np de door, 
and. & momenta later a little lady was 
uabered {nto thelr preseccs, 
“ E.zoust Mrs. Trevor, for ealling at 
such .an unearthly hour,” said the new-comr ; 
a yeh i kan sum gucinaibnine me; and I felt 
so fearfully lonesome, and having - ‘received s 





letter this morning from my brother Charles, 
respecti young man he was about to take into 
hie sarc, Boh house, I thought I would pop over 
and hear what you knew about him, as he says 
he was in the employ of your late husband ; as 
so dolog would save Charles a lot of trouble.” 
For the nee the colour fled from the face 


of Myra, but by the time her visitor was seated 
in the chair her sister had offered her she 
had recovered her self- 


Miss Ditton was a malden lady, her father, 
whose fortune she inherited, having amassed the 
same in a large woollen ests biishment, which 
business had descended to his son, on his deceage ; 
who, when his arrangements permitted of his 
doing s0, invariably spent his spare time with his 
sister. 

The Hollies, as their place was called, was only 
divided from the small villa which Mrs. Trevor 
occupled by the read which ran between, whilet 
it was entirely hidden from the same by thick 
foliage, which, as a belt, surrounded the ex- 
tensive grounds, in the midst of which the house 


per slster | iteelf stood, 


Being in the neighbourhood of Hampton.Covrt 
the distance from town was but short, but enffi- 
ciently far to cub off amy connection with “the 
shop,” all mention of which strictly pro- 
hibited when Charlee Ditton set 
deep pie “re in the peg 
whilet the b 
the oh sage on which Miss Ditt 5 
self, and not _— reason, on 

leasurab 


r She was a ike Brits active wont, 
though verging on & -loat 
love of the excitement éf re even | 


woe ye —_ whom | i 
rounded, and no one@/gave am eles 
nowhere were a jolly fren gems ag ‘he, 





time he thought — ‘er x 
would extol ‘the and ig 2.9 
1) 


said, when, after fully c pur- 
port of her visit, Myra had told he: that George 
Merrick had lived with her husband some years 
ago, when he left to go Into business for himself, 
but unfortunately failed, '‘so I shall write and 
tell him what you ssy! Of course he was 
trustworthy!” bub Myca's reply was inaudible ; 
when a servant entering with «a letter, Mise 
Ditton rose to leave, 

“ Thinking about Charles's business I alujost 
forgot the most particular object of my visit,” 
she sald ; “and that is to ask you and Ida to 
join my gar epee party on the twentieth. Now, 

no refusal,” she laughed, seeing a look of hesita- 
tion om the face of the former, ‘for if we are 
only bleased with a fine day it will be peer -com 
atta, no end of nics people, and we) Boar: 






of the military with a regimental 


“Your parties are at ere) Miss 
Ditton,” said Ida, Bayon, Hog 
|| vieltor, as she bid-her good-bye ; aioe ae 
tation having been fully on ie tetera bcm 
‘tripped from the house, the sisters watching her 
from the window as rE crossed the rosd, and 
dizappesred within the shelter of her own domain. 


ORAPTER I. 
THE PBTE AT TH HOLLIB, 
Tr was long that' night, efter Ida's fair bead 


was calmly on her , that Myra eat 
by the open the soft summer 
breeze to play on her ‘temples, so hot as she 


pressed them tightly with her hands. 
“Have I done right?” she rominated. Ob, 
George, if you should fail me this time Heaven 


pt om the | 





‘ the 


forgive you ;”’ and then burying her face io her 
hands, scalding ager mays thelr way through 
her white fingers ; but they were tears which 
seemed to give her Pellet tot after awhile she 
arose, closed the sash, and drawing down the 
blind commenced to disrobe,.__. 
It was then that her eyes alighted or on a 
card ericlosed in an ebony frame, which 
hung over the mantel-shelf, speaking to her of » 
baby-girl which for two short years had been the 
light us of ber Hida and. then bad paseed away, just 
great sorrow had fallen upon her, 
whlch ness to am to seg wg all else besides ; but 
air y. morning making her 
limbs numb ae cold, = turned from the same, 
soon endeavourin ourtog in the unconsciousness of sleep 
to ae her gri 
The twentieth was close at hand, and the next 
Oe ee Se eee See from brooding 
over past troubles, to the ee etn of 
what their toilettes should be for the occasion. 



























” eald Miss Ditton, 
o their arrivai ; 


jal deepest blue, 
oy. ~which now and 


which the guests strolled..to the strains of the 
in splendour on their 





Ditton led re apo 


thirty, 
oo f : se 
after 
Seeiauatle daughters, and young 
ladies whose hearts in most cases became 


be considered we all as a Samlsorying 


ge 


“Will you sallow me to take you in to Junch?” 
asked, as after a few mioutes chat Mies Ditton 
marshal her guests to the centre 
uee, where a royal colistion awalted them ; 
Myra, accepting his proffered escort, they 
proceeded tothe ome, whist Ida followed on the 
arm of another warrior. sitsinea - 
“Excuse me,” be sald, when TAD, 
themselves on each aide of the long table, which 
ran from end to end of the tent, “do you come 
from Devonsbire, Mra, Trevor ?’’ 
Myra raised her eyes for a second, then lower- 


"5 
‘ 
s 


ave 


fog them to her , became intent on the 
mutilation of » "a wing, a she answered 
the perl question. 
a ae ep as Mount Redford, near 
set tis é ” oo when oo rd died the 
broken up, und Wwe ‘came to 
' | London. Tanded Bed ws A Na oy ” 


cierbigeed tare te 


obce seen fs ‘seldom for- 





although 
oot aetaeae negate: 
® 4 “was 
Exeter ee tiaie, and nothing else to do 
T eauntered into cal Be you were leaving 
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hanged since then, Captain Outram,” she said ; 
* for in ten years one sees 80 much trouble; 
and to lose my husband was @ great sorrow to 


There wes a slight falter in her wolos, and feal- 
Ing he was on delicate talon 
Outram dismissed the subject ; only hoping, as 


they again emerged into the sunlight, that he | 


might be allowed to call on her at a futute 


date, 

It was all very joyous and delightful, as Miss 
Ditton’s assemblies ever were ; that little a 
the most charming of hostesses, and even Mr. 
Charles, forgetting business for the day, giving 
himeelf up to roy oyment of the ae 
only one thought shop entering pra 
= later on he had become the companion 


M J 

TT have ged that young fellow, George 
Merrick, Mra, ,” be said, “ wholly on what | 
you said of him, as it In part cor his 


own story. But Iahould feel more satisfied if 
Ikuew whad he had been doing with himself 
since he was in your late husband's cffice.” 

"Did he-not explain?” Myra asked. — 

“He had been abroad, he said, but failed fn 
what be undertook.” 

"I believe that is viv ehe replied ; bab was 
so thankful when, at that moment, Ida came up, 


depart 
band, in some dreamy waltz, to the ‘ast speak- 
ing to them of the delightfal hours they bad 


The little hostera had retained a few for dinner, 
and later on the grounds were to bs Illuminated 
‘for the evening féte. 

“ Allow me to a a te and Missa Etheridge 

vor,” Captain Outram 
oo 


E 
i 


« oll, pos wright dle worse than marry Ida,” 










Miss Ditton was calmly enjoying her morning 

ese when he entered, a white terrified look on 

‘usually urbane countenance, whilet his hand 
shook visibly as she rose to receive him. 

“@q vens! what is the matter, 
Charles?” she asked; “you are like a ghost; 
what has happened 1 rd 

** Plenty,” be answered, whilst taking the 
chair she had pushed towards him, and requesting 
her to ring for some brandy-and-water. 

ve we Roses in the city 1” she asked. 

" George Merrick has decamped,” he answered, 
“ after embezzling Moneys amounting to over a 
thousand pounds,” 

‘A thousand {” bis alster repeated. 

“Yea, but ft is not thé money,” he replied ; 
“the loss of that I could have withstood, but” 
—and here he paused, 

“ Bat what, dear }” 

“Why ehould Mrs. Trevor have decelyed me 
In his entecedente, knowing full well, as che 
must heave done, that he nob only robbed her 
husband toa great extent, but was a returned 
convict,” 

Never, Charles! ” 

“Tt is true, Marla, which I have unfortunately 
proved when too late,” was his reply. 

* What do you intend doing 1” she inquired, 
whilst ng out atumbler of brandy-and-water, 
which brother eagerly swallowed. 

“*Dot Prosecute, of course,” he answered. 

"Well, I will never believe Mra. Trevor know- 
ingly deceived you, and I shall go over myself 
this morning and jast tell her what has occurred,” 
actiog on which determination Mise Ditton rose 
with the ftntention of dressing for her visit, 
telling her brother to stay where he was until 
her return, 

“Tell her, Maria,” the latter seid, as she was 
about to leave the room, “that I will avold her 
name being brought into the case if possible,” 

The sleters were t trying some new 
music when thelr little friend was announced, 
Myra rising from the piano to give ber a cordial 
reception, when she became puzzled at the ex- 

OT bope nothing laamien, Msp Ditton 1” she 

‘ no is . itton ” a 
anid, grasplog oe So © You look-as if some- 
thing dreadfal had happened.” 

“Something very unpleasant bas occurred, 
my dear; but I am quite sure you are not to 
blame in the matter,” the latter replied. “ Let 
me sit down, and I will tell you all about it.” 

“You know George Merrick, the young man— 
but what fs the matter, Myra? You are as 
white as death,” Miss Ditton exclaimed, for {+ 
was true. Like a flash of lightning the object of 
the little woman's earl and the cause of 
her excitement, paased ugh the mind of Mrs, 
Trevor, which made the colour foreake her face, 
whilst her heart throbbed tumultuously boneath 


|| her bodice, 


"You cannot think how grieved I am this 
should have occurred,” she faltered, when Ida, 
wing made an oxcuse for her sudden pallor, 
Myre listened to the end of her friend’s story. 

** What does Mr, Ditton tntend doing?” She 
Pat ang sada pel 8 rage audi- 

3 
enz 


4 


t Miss Ditton could not fail to notice the 
fn her tone, and putting the same down 


no éué- 


m in the breast of her friend, who considered 


only to the she had un- 
aietigehdies zo undesirable 





And then, as though her sorrow had exhausted 
itself, she sank Into a peaceful calm, Ida watch- 
ihg by her aide, giving such words of comfort as 
she alone could give who knew so well the extent 
of that fearful trouble, until when the heavy 
lids drooped gently over the aching syes, the 
long lashes on which tears still lingered to teil 
of those which had been shed, she aroré quietly, 
her own stronger nature combating sgalost the 
blow her alster lacked the strength to with- 
stand, 

Ont into the sunlight, out Into the dpen alr, 
just freshened with the first breeze of anturan, 
Ida felt her epirits rise above her troubles, whilst 
she rebelled against the fate which like a mill- 
stone had bung this trial round thefr youthful 
necks, ever casting a ehadow over the brightness 
of thelr young Ifves. 

Seating herself beneath the branches of a large 
mulberry-tree which grew at the extreme end of 
their garden, she made pretence to read the book 
with which she had furnished herself when she 
left the house ; but her thoughts flew anywhere 
but on the pege which lay open on her Jap, when 
the light fall of a footstep on the soft grass 
aroused her attention, and raising ber eyes she 
aaw Captain Outram advancing to where she 
sat. 

“The servant told me I should find you here, 
Miss Ida, and as she appeared to suggest by her 
manner that I had better do so than walt for you 
fa the drawing-room, I conclude she acted accord- 
ing to your wishes t”’ 

“Yes,” replied the girl, cordially shaking the 
Officer’s hand, ‘my sister is nob very well, and I 
told Mary on no account to let her be disturbed. 
But don’t look so awfully cerious, it Is nothing 
particular, only a slight headache!” and she 
emiled as she watched the expression on the face 
of her companion. 

“Tam eo sorry,” he said, very ruefully, “and 
Iam to be prohibited from seeing my——— Mrs, 
Trevor, to-day?” 

**T don’t know exactly,” she replied, “ but 
{if you are very good ’—with a saucy emile—-" I 
will go and see If she is awake.” Bub Myra 
begged that she might be left alone; she felt 
that she should give way did she see him then ; 
and an instinct she could not deny, which now bad 
devolved {tself into a dreaded fear, told her why 
ft was that Ralph Outram had become so constant 
a visitor ; and then the cry as of a wounded deer 
broke from her lips, as she recognised the fact 
which like a grim spectre stood betwixt ber and 
her life’s happiness, 


ny 


CHAPTER IY. 
DESPAIR, 


Myra had so far recovered herself as tobe 
able to receive Ralph when he called the follow- 
ing morving. Ida had gone to the village to 
make a few purchases, so that the former was 
alone. when the Captain made his appearance. 
She did not return until noop, but when she did 
30, just as she reached the gate which enteredion 
the path leading to thelr house, she met him 
coming out, 

" Have you seen Myra?” she asked, as she took 
his outetretched hand ; and then, while awalting 
his reply, she raised her eyes to his, to see there 
sach agony depicted as she never hoped again to 
witness, 

T bave,” he answered, " and learnt all.” 

“All!” and Ida looked with wonderment.in 
her large blue eyes. 

* Ves,” be replied, his volce trembling, “ and 
msy Heaven sustain her, my darling, and help 
me, Heaven bles you, Ida!” and , with o 
faint effort at a emile, he left her standing there, 
whilst he pasred out. 

ida watched him down the lane, with pity In 
ber heart ; and then she turned to where Myra 
awsited her in thelr little drawing-room, where 
they together paseed so many happy hours. 

* Ob, Myra, dearest, don’t sob like thae!” she 
said, throwing herself on her knees.beside the 
couch where her sister lay with her head buried 
fn the cushions, “You cannot know.;  elght, 
nearly nine years ago, and no aign. Why should 
you wreck ycur life's happiness on euch a pleat 
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a ee 


for you do love him, Myra, do you no 
YY » Myra, y' b, 


“Love him! Ob, Ida, my heart will break, 
ee than that I should bring dishonour on 

“And you told him all, Myra?" Ida asked. 

** No, » I could not bring my lips to tell 
him that, but I told him of the barrier which a 
cruel fate had raised between us, and then, as 
my heart went forth to him, I felt my strength 
would fail me, and I bade him leave me. 
Ralph, Ralph! and I loved you so dearly.” 

And Ida remained by her side, She knew it 
would be better that her grief had full vent, and 
then she would awaken to the knowledge that it 
could never be to her otherwise than a dream, till 
time, the curer of all ills, would maybe realize to 
her the happiness which as a shadow bad passed 
from her grasp, or let it pass from her mind for 
ever. 

And so it was. The first passionate outburst 
of her grief over, Myra became calm and resigned. 
She rarely mentioned Ralph’s name, and to his 
many written entreaties that he might stil) visit 
as a friend, she repeated her wish “ that for the 
present they should not meet.” 

Ida even began to feel her buoyant spirits flag 
beneath the general depression, and she felt almost 
angry with Ralph for not letting things go on 
in the way. 

“Bat {tis jast like the men,” she mentally 
ejaculated, asshe stood looking over the gate, a 
few evenings after, to the distance beydénd, as 
though there to find a solution of her difficulties. 
“T do hate men.” 

" Collectively or individually, Miss Ida!” and 
Ida started, on suddenly becoming aware that 
her words had been overheard, as Charles Ditton, 
whose footsteps she had failed to notice, so ab- 
eg was she in her reverie, appeared before 


“Good evening, Mr. Ditton, how you startled 
me !” she said, without referring to the question 
he atked. 

So you hate men, Miss Ida?” he laughed. 
" Pray in what way has the sex offended you ?”’ 

“Oh! I don’t know,” che replied, smilirg, 
" but they always seem to get one into trouble,” 

“T hope it is not so in your case,” he sald, 
looking into her fair face ; ‘‘ but I certainly must 
say one of the community has brought me intoa 
good deal just now.” 

** You are alluding, I suppose,” Ida answered, * 
*'to your late manager, George Merrick. What 
are you going to do in the matter, Mr. Ditton ¥” 

There was such anxiety in her tone that. 
Charles looked up in surprise. 

“ Well, you know there is an old saying, 
‘Catch your hare before you cook him,’” he 
said, ‘and that ls just how the case stands with 
me ad present,” 

“Do you mean he has escaped!” she asked, 
excitedly. 

“For the present, yes,” was the reply, “ but 
we are sure to have him in the end.” 

And then a shadow of trouble passed over her 
countenance not unnoticed by her companion. 

For several seconds he stood watching the 
colour as 1b came and went from her face, whilst 
the trees soughed above their heads, and the 
birds whispered to each other in the branches 


high. 
“Naturally ‘hag take some interest in this 
young man!” he sald, after a pause; “ but, tell 
me se you or your sister aware of his 
real character when he was managing clerk in 
Mr. Trevor's office }” : 
He looked keenly at her as she stood there, the 
colour forsaking her face now, leaving it white as 
marble in the gathering twilight ; but no words 
escaped her lipe—those bright young lips which 
she could not bring to tell a lie. 
‘Tam answered,” he eaid, after a time, seeing 
her hesitation, and would have passed on had not 
Ida stayed him. 
“Oh! Mr. Ditton,” she said, "can you ever 
forgive us? But he promised so faithfully, and 
—and if you knew al], I think you would have 
acted as we did,” 
He turned ; her eyes were no longer lowered, 
but raised to his implorivgly, whilst hot tears 


“What was he to you!” he asked, sternly, 
almost savagely ; “ perbaps a lover?” 

**No! nol” she cried, “don’t think that, 
Mr, Ditton, only the world has been t him 
somehow. I don’t think he fs al bad— 
— I don’t.” 

“A strange way of putting [t,” he said, in a 

softer key ; Mand I suppose you mean if you 
could you would save him now?” then m 
nearer, until his hand touched hers as it res 
on the uppermost rail, “Tell me, I— Miss 
Etheridge, would it please you were I to with- 
draw from this prosecution }” 
She felt the hot blood rush to her temples, as 
raising ber eyes she met his, bent with such an 
expression on her own, that she could not mis- 
take the feeling which was causiog him thus to 
waver in his resolution, and the words she would 
have spoken died on her lps. 

* "Don't thank me,” he added, “I know what 
ou would say,” but whilst allowing the hand he 
ad taken to remain within his own, in that brief 
moment Ida had learnt a strong man’s secret— 
on why ft was that George Merrick would 


e, 

**Go in, now,” he said ; ‘see, the dew is fall- 
ing, and your dress is quite damp! Good-night 
—my darling !” 

He had stood looking at her, as though un- 
willing the should ge from his sight, a mixture 
of love and dread filling his thoughts, and then 
the laep words broke involuntarily from 
when a sudden rustle In the adjoining thicket 
caused both to start. 

But although they listened intently for some 
moments they heard no more, only the soft 
rustle of leaves in the evening air; and then, 
with one-more good- night, Charlea Ditton passed 
to his home on the other side of the way, his 
thoughts full of the girl he had left leaning on 
the gate beyond, 

Unconscious of the deepening gloom gathering 
around, until {tb covered her as with a thick mantle, 
or of the dew which caused the bright curls on her 
forehead to fall damp and straight, Ida atill 
remained watching his receding figure until she 
lost it In the trees and shrubs, whilet love for 
the first time entered her heart; and then, in 
all the happiness of her new-born treasure, she 
was about to turn, forgetfal for the moment of 
all but that which was speaking to her of future 
bliss, when the grim figure of a man arose before 
her in the dark, 

A half-uttered scream escaped her, and she 
would have fied, had not the latter arrested her 
footsteps, 

sas Ida!" he said, “don’t you know 
me }’ 

She turned, and in that moment she knew 
but too well that she dare not drink of the cup 
of happiness which she had but so iately raised 
to her lips. 





CHAPTER V. 
A STRANGE WOMAN, 


“Do not ery so, dear!” It was Myra, who, 
now forgetting her own sorrow in that of her 
sister, was stroking the fair head, as it lay in her 
lap, whilst the latter sobbingly told her the 
events of the preceding eveviog. 

“Oh! let us go away, Myra dear!” she 
cried ; “ sbroad—any where away from here—away 
where this shadow cannot for ever be thrown 
over our lives.” 

She raised her face, down which the tears 
were still s whilst for a moment's look 
of rebellion over her countenance when 
she added, ‘I will not stay to have my existence 
made 8 misery if you will—to be made old before 
one bas scarce tasted the pleasures of life. I 
don’s see the fun in ft; ft is perfectly ridiculous. 
Why should we, Myra?” 

“Do you think we should be happler away 
from here, Ida?” Myra asked, her sad eyes 
meeting those of her sister; "if so, dearest, we 
will go for a time, What do you say to the 
south of France for the winter ?” 

“Ob! I should like it so much,” was the 





rained down her cheeks. 


reply ; and eo it was arranged that as soon as 





were for that whilst during 
the weeks which intervened they kept thelr 
intentions wholly to themselves, not until a few 
days 


prosecuting his search for the absconding 
Sesili to this shape of the police and 
sister, put every obstacle he 
that search being effective, 
steps In the matter were 
abandoned. He no longer remained at his 
chambers in town, as he had been accustomed 
to do, but would return to the Hollies each night, 
ever at the entrance leading to 
Trevor's residence, when with a sigh and a 
troubled care at fils heart, he would move 
towards his eicter’s home. 

“No, no,” he would say to himself, ‘‘I must 
be mad to think that she would link her young 
life with mine; but why should she plead for 
that scamp? There is but one reply, fool that I 
was to think otherwise ;” and then, kicking the 
dead leaves which lay in his path, he would 
crunch them beneath his feet, like the hopes he 
had once so fondly cherished. 


& 
5 
F 
a 
aE 


Miss Ditton that Mrs, Trevor and Ida were going 
abroad almost directly. 

“TI can’t think has come to Ida,” she 
continued, as her brother scarcely seemed to hear 
her communication. “I never saw & girl so 
altered in all my life, and I believe, from what 
Myra says, it Is ber doing that they are golog 
away ; but are you listening, Charles 1” 

"Yes, yes,” the latter answered, weariedly ; 
'¢ you must excuse me, Marla, but I feel so tired ;* 
and, in truth, she thought bow tired he did look, 
hie face drawn and careworn, with deep lines 
which had no right to be there. 

" Get to bed early, Charles,” she said, forgetting 
in her anxiety for brother all else, whilst she 
—- what was her favourite specific for 
all com te. 

* You can’t have any one more eultable than 
Mrs. Baxter, my-dears,” Miss Ditton said, when, 
on her visiting the sisters a day or two after, they 
asked if she could recommend anyone In the 
village whom they could trust to take care of 
the villa; ‘‘she is a widow, poor thing, and it 
would be quite a godsend to her to live rent free 
with a few shillings besides.” 

‘*Then we will see her at once,” said Myra, op 
the little lady telling them exactly where she was 
‘to be found 


It was a pretty cottage to which they were 


| directed, over which, in ite season, the westeria 


would hang ite weight of blossom, almost hiding 
the two widows it possessed fn front from view. 

Their summons was quickly answered by the 
woman herself, who with a spotless white aproo 


“Why, Miss Ditton led us to suppose you 
would be quite glad to do so!” Myra said, not ® 
little annoyed. . 

Tam very sorry, mise—ma’am—I mean, ahe 
said, correcting herself, ‘but it is impossible i 

my home just pow.” 
We thought 2, had only yourself,” Ida 
chimed fn, “and could give up your house 1 
week’s notice 1” : y 
© Oh! yes, I am a lone woman, that’s trae, 
said Mrs, Baxter, colouring to the roote of her 
grey hair, “and Iam sorry I can’t accept your 
ofier, but I knows of some one who would, know, 
be glad of the job,” and taking the name aud 
were aboub 





practicable they were to close the villa, which 
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who now turned as white as she had a few 
moments previous become red,and It was evidently 
a relief when she found ehe could close the door 
on her visitors. 

The woman she had named, however, turned 
out more satisfactorily, and although there 
appeared some mystery in connection with the 
former, they came to the conclusion that it only 
rested with herself, end took no further heed 
of it, 

They had turned in the direction of home, both 
deep in their own thoughts, when the sound of 
horss’s hoofs came so near that it caused them to 
start, and on turning’round it was Captain Out- 
ram, who having seen them In the distance bad 
followed on. 

He and Myra had never met since that day 
when his hopes had become shattered, and he had 
gone from her presence with a dull pain at his 
heart, with a full resolve to live down s passion 
which had become his sow Sol but as his eyes 
met hers he knew how fruitless was the attempt, 
although even then he feigned forgetfulness of a 
scene which would live in his mind so | ag 
nemory lasted ; but when they told him of their 
sntended departure such came into his 
hazel eyes that Myra could not resist the entreaty 
he made, that he might bid them a farewell visit 
before they started. 

Alighting from his horse, he walked with them 
down the lane leading to their home, now strewn 
with sutumn leaves, whilst In the branches 
overhead the wind sou and sighed, as 
though mourning the ht summer days so 


quickly past, 

And long after he had bid them good-bye, 
whilst his hand-preseure was still warm upon her 
own, Myra stood straining her weary eyes to 
catch the last glimpse of his figure, never 
stirring until the sound of his "es tread 
had died in the distance, when, leaning on the 
arm of Ida, she turned her eyes, dim with un- 
shed tears, 


CHAPTER VI, 
AN UNEXPECTED MISSIVE, 


"Tue next few et were so fully occupied in 


filling cupboards, were to be locked, with 
the many little nick-nacks and costly atoms of old 
china which adorned what-nots and pesped from 
within cabinets of sandal-wood inlaid with pearl, 


with which the ty drawing-room was fur- 
nished, that they little time to mourn over a 
fate which was all too hard. 


With Ida the very excitement of anticipated 
change appeared to dispel the which had 
falien over her usually exuberant spirits, until 
she had almost returned to her old self, as the 
mahogany and rosewood became hidden beneath 
the holland cov 

Ib was great undertaking for the two elsterr, 
who had never In their lives travelled further 
than their fair Devonshire home; but Miss 
Ditton, who, on the contrary, had been from one 
end of the Continent to the other, was most 
kind and useful, directing them what route to 
take and how to proceed, much in the same way 
as she would have done had they from the 
Circus asked her the way to Charing Cross. 

She gave them no end of with the 
addresses of different hotels, which she could 
highly recommend, and considered they could 
not go far wrong, when fortunately a friend of 
hers, with his wife and hter, were going to 
Versailles, and Myra with Ida only too gladly 
pre po the invitation they gave-them to join 


oir party. 

But man proposes, and God disposes.” Ib 
wes @ chilly morning fa early October, though 
the sun still shone brightly on the few remain. 
Ing leaves, which eeemed un to quit the 
branches on which they had rocked and swayed 
in the sofp summer days, Ida had already 
descended to the one al -room which had not 
disrobed itself, awai rister, who had 
lingered upstairs a w euperintending the 
packing of a large trunk. 

The morning letters had arrived, amongst 
which was one bearing the. London postmark, 
addressed in the stereotyped writing ueual to 





pad wry clerks, and which in no small degree 
excited the curiosity of the former. 

“A eolicitor’s letter for you, Myra,” she eald, 
as Mrs. Trevor entered, ‘' Who can it be 
from ?” , 

“I have no idea,” her sister replied, at the 
same time that ste put it through the twist- 
fogs and turnings before opening {t, to which 
Ida had previously subjected it, and then she 
nervously tore open the envelope, 

It was such an unusual circumstance that they 
should receive a legal missive that it wae with a 
dread of something unpleasant that Myra on- 
folded this. 

She merely glanced, in the firat Instance, at 
the name of the firm which headed the same, Ib 
was from Norris and Norris, Solicitors, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and ran thus :-—- 


* Mapau,— 

“It is our painful duty to inform you 
of the death, on the 1%th ult., ab Sydney, of 
Mr. Maurice Trevor, whose affairs previous to 
his departure from England were placed In 
our hands. I bave also to state that hs 
accumulated considerable wealth, amounting to 
over £20,000, during his stay in the Colony, 
which, with other funded property of which 
he was seed, he has bequeathed eolely and 
absolutely to you. Awaiting your favour, we 
are, Madam, yours faithfully, 

“Norris anp Norris, 
“ Solicitors to the deceased,” 


The letter fell from her grasp, Ida hastening 
to her assistance as a deathly pallor overspread 
her countenance; but it was the surprise, the 
suddenness of the cormmunication, which for the 
moment paralysed ber feelings more than the 
contents of the letter itself. The ouly grief she 
felt that death should come, depriving ber now 
of all power to clear herself, that Fate should be 
so cruel, that he should go to his grave believing 
her false, he whose great love could not with- 
stand enriching her, gathering together treasure 
in those long years of his exile from home and 
country for the benefit of her who he died 
thinking to have done him the greatest wrong ; 
and fn that moment Myra felt more Jove for the 
dead man than she had ever experfenced iv her 
young life; and then other thoughts as madly 
rushed through her brain, 

She was rich, she was free—what then? And 
@ guilty flash swept over her features which had 
so lately been white as marble; then yet 
another more worthy of herself passed through 
her mind, It was the recollection of.an old faded 
letter, torn at Its folds, the last written by that 
now lifeless hand. 

“Poor Maurice!" was all Ida sald, and she 
replaced the paper in the envelope from which 
Myra had taken it; and the latter, the first pain 
past, eat eflent and sad, with great tears welling 
to ber large blue eyes. 

“ Will you still leave England 1’ Ida asked. 

“Not England, dear, just yet,” she replied ; 
"but Teddington, yes. I could not remain here 
to be food for gossip |” 

Mies Ditton wae told, when she called at the 
villa a few hours after, that owing to the death 
of a friend, and their having come Into a fortune, 
that their plans for the present wonld be altered, 
as their Intention now was to go no further than 


London ; and the little lady, in total ignorance 


as to how matters really were, was most profuse 
in her congratulations, little dreaming tbat each 
word she uttered went as a knife into the hearts 
of her hearers, 

Mesare. Norris's letter was duly acknowledged, 
and Jater on Mrs, Porter, the caretaker, recom- 
mended by Mrs. Baxter, put in an appearance 
at the villa, 

The firat shock past, Ida came to the conclu- 
sion that, after all, it wae a happy release Maurice 
dying when he did, What was the goo’, she 
inwardly argued, of husband and wife liviag, 
with so many thousands of miles between them, 
and yet belvg fettered just as though passing 
their lives beneath the same roof, whilst Myra 
went about all that day like one in a dream 
True, she had never loved Maurice as he had 
done her ; but she was so young, scarcely know- 





pg her own heart, Had she been older, had she 
understood the extent of the man’s strong pas- 
eion which he in his older years had lavished 
vpon her, trusting to that great love which not 
even a belief in her falsenesa could destroy, she 
would have unourdened her mind of that eecret 
which as a millstone hung around her neck, and 
+ 4 saved each the misery which was their por- 
tion, 

But it was ‘all past now, and taking from the 
place where it had hung so long the black 
bordered card mentioned in that letier, penned 
in the agony of his soul, she piaced them to- 
gether, with the certificate of her marriage, and 
turned the_key of the box that contained them 
for ever, 

A gentle tap at the door caused her to erare 
from her countenance all trace of the tears 
which had swept down her cheeks, and fallen on 
those mementoes of her past life, 

It was Mary, the houremaid, to inform her of 
the woman’s arrival; and giving directions she 
should be sent to her, s few minutes only elapsed 
before Mrs. Porter entered the room, 

**T thought {b best, Mrs. Porter,’ Myra said, 
“that you should come a day or two beforehand, 
that yon might see exactly how things were 
before we left.” 

“Yes, ma’am, so Mary cald,” Mrs. Porter 
replied, dropping a curtsey ; ‘‘and she tells me 
the is not going to leave, so that I shali have 
company like, you see,” 

** Are you timid, then ?” Myra asked. 

‘Lor’! no, ma’am,” the woman replied, 
“geein’ as how I have been alone for the last 
twenty year, and ib was me that was quite by 
myself in the Hollies when Miers Ditton went to 
foreign parts two years come Christrias !” 

**] wonder Mise Ditton did not tell us of you 
in the first instance, instead of recommending 
Mre. Baxter. What a strenge woman she seems.” 

Mre. Porter looked at Myra almost as strangely 
as Mrs. Baxter had done a few days since. 

“Why, didn’t she tell you, ma’sim, why she 
couldn't leave her cottage }” she acked, 

" No,” Myra answered, “but she seemed 
awfully afraid anyone should enter it.” 

‘Well, ma’am,” said Mrs, Porter, in a conf 
dential tone, " she puts it about among the nelgh- 
boure that she haz a sick lodger unable to leave 
his room, and that she has to stop at home to 
tend him,” 

“Why didn’t she say so, then?” Myr 

ed 


“That I can’s zay, ma’am,” Mrs, Porter 
replied, “ but I know folks do say that afte 
dark a young man has been seen to leave the 
cottage and return stealthily like when everyone 
wae supposed to be abed,” 

It was then that Myra remembered the cautious 
opening of the window which took place on their 
visit, and the head which had suddenly dis- 
appeared on her rafsing her eyes to the lattice ; 
but, making no further comment on the matter, 
she bade Mrs, Porter follow her, and she would 
show what rooms were locked, and those she wus 
to occupy during their absence. 


‘ 





CHAPTER VII. 
A SURPRISE, 


Tr was agreed that they should leave Tedding- 
ton by an early train the day after that on which 
they had received Messrs. Norris's communica- 
tion. 

Captain Outram called in the morning, who, 
being unaware of the change in their programme, 
bade them a sad adieu, holding Myra’s hand 
much longer than Ida thought a> all necessary, 
whilst wishing ber every good wish on her 
journey, and a hasty God-speed home again ; 
but then Ida was only too apxious for the hour 
of departure to arrive, for had not Oharles 
Ditton volunteered to sccompany them to 
London? It would not Interfere with his business, 
the difference in the time, and he would see them 
comfortably settled in a quiet hotel before leaving 
them for good, 

So the morning slipped quickly away, and Mise 
Ditton insisted, when the moment they were to 
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start came, that she wonld. accompany her 
brother to a final good-bye, 
ae fy ba-yomg) v oe yo 
the gate, w toget 
which separated (he two homes ; but they thought 
it str on advancing to the hall-door, which 
waa slightly open, that no sign of the sisters was 
visible, whilet the who answered their sum- 
anons looked & and bewildered. 
" Are the ladiea within |” Miss Ditton asked. 
**No, ma'am, they are mot come back yet!” 
“Mary returned, ° 
BS pq dec Bre 2 and sister ¢jacu- 
lated, in. a amy * Whatdo you meas? Are 
t DL eee . 
ma’am,” the former replied, trembling 
all Ses dee Mre. Porter and I. was gesting 
down truuk,” poluting to one standiog in 
the hall, ‘a boy came tearing up from. the 
village, to eay as how they were to. go with him 
at once, and then he sald quiet-like to 
Trevor, and they all three etarted off there 
and thea,” v 
“And you bad uo idea who had sent for 
isa. Ditton asked, turniog to Mrs. 


sitting-rcom 
by the sistera. “I have no 
be back soon.” . 


ours, 
and still no eign of their return, Miss Ditton the 
mednwhile fidgeting from chair to chair, firat 

\ Mary, then Mrs. Porter, to.question them 
{n. burns, until ad last she insisted on her brother 
going to unravel the arty 

“Yow bad better take fly and go to Mrs, 
Baxter's at once ; some I feel sure, must 
havé happened.” And Charles, eq: anxious 
a@ his sister, required no farther pr to act 
on her suggestion. ; 

The widow's cottage was soon reached, but 
looked asd and dreary in that October day, so 
quickly drawing toa close, aad the brown bare 
stems trailing over its dirty white walle, where 
thé westeria blossoms had bloomed and died. 

There was no sign of life about the place. 
The windows were carefully closed, the door 
aloue belvg lect on a jar, as though someone, 
in, hurry of the moment, had forgotten to 
latch It, 


Pashiog It gently, Charles Ditton entered the 
little room on which {f opened, when he became 
cdusacious of voices proceeding from the one 
above ; and advancing quietly to the small stair- 
case which led up to it, he could distiactly hear 
sobs, at if from someone im great f. 

" Don’t cry, dears,” he heard, Ib was a man 
whe spoks, but the tones were feeble, either 
froin Illness ox bodily pain. “I was never an 
good, and Tam not worth the.tears you shed. 
a no! you should be glad te think I am going. 

—am,” 


The lash words were spoken slowly, like as if 
they gave relief to the sufferer, realising to him 
a happiness for which he longed, Then, as the 
womeén's tears and sobs were his only response, 
the mind of the dying man (for such the listener 
was assured he was) appeared to wander to when, 
as a. boy, he moved in the scenes to which his 
imbgination led him. 

_ “Yes!” he cried, “look at the old thrush; 
she is away now, and we will soon have the nest. 
There, look ! Ten’ {b> pretty, with ite four 
epeckled eggs! Quick! make haste, take it in! 
Here comes father, and I shall bave so much 
ye a toune ; don"t tell him.” 
en all wae quiet, save the suppressed grief 
of the watchers, when in meaen he mort if 
possible, a view of that chamber of death, Charles 
happened to upset a chalr. 
t evidently had bee heard above, for he had 
bub scarce time te move from the staircase when 
Mrs. Baxter hastily descended, 

Tor’! Mr. Ditson, . you here, alr? an’ it 
getting so dark too. How you'startled ms!” 

And clesing the door behind her, thus shut- 
ting out the stairs, she proceeded to light a 

amp. 

“ The dayq do: draw fn fast, and no mistake,” 


thas addressed her, 


\didn’t,” 


‘before him, at the same time that a tamult of 


dently hoping, as her visitor could see, that his 
vieit would be of short daration. 


The woman nearly dropped the lamp as Charles 


“Well, sir,” she answered, “I didn’t think as 
how I was doing any harm when I took him in. 
Bat I didn't know ib was you, sic—indeed I 


And she buret into tears, 
“Bathe told me a pitiful tale, and that the 
perlice were after him ; and wasn’t it.thas he'd 


‘met with this accident, I should never have | 


known, that I shouldn’t,” 

And Mrs. Bexver was about to enter into full 
particalars when a scream from the room above 
caused her hastily to advance to the same, 

She had taken the light with her; wheonsclous 
at the moment thet Mr. Ditton had followed fa 
her footateps, 

Nor were avy who were there assembied around 


though transfixed to the spot, watched the ecene 


feelings passed through his mind. 

There, with bis eyes already fixed, over which 
the film of death had gathered, making a last 
feeble struggle for the breath which was gradually 
passing from him, lay George Merrick, his hands 
convulsed with the laet.great agony, still firmly 
and tenderly held by Ide, bathing them with her 
tears ; whilat Myra, with her face buried in the 
coverlet, sobbed in bitter, heartrending grief, 
One quiver of the eyelids, one last parting of 
the lips for the escape of the last sigh, and all 
was over,_.Tbe absconding clerk, the f had 
gone to his account. He who had brought euch 
sorrow on others had gone to answer for his sins 
* a bigher tribunal than that which awaited him 

ere, 


———d 


CHAPTER VIII. 
MYRA’S NARRATIVE. 


“Ooms away, itis all over.” It was Charles 
Ditton who spoke, advancing to where Ida etill 
eiung to the dead man’s hand. 

At the sound of his voice the girl turned, 
surprise and angulsh depicted on every lineament 
of her countenanes, whilst she allowed herself to 
be Jed from the room, followed by Myra, who 
stayed but one moment to close the eyes which 
bad bsen so dear to her in life, though casting 
euch sorrow over her own youth. 

Charles spoke not » word; but leading them 
to where che fly still awaited them, he assleted 
them to enter, whilst he gave directions that 
or should be driven without delay te the 

] a. . 

Miss Ditton was snziously awaiting thelr 
arrival ; she knew, whatever bad occurred, that 
leaving Teddington at that hour was ont of the 
question, so had taken upon herself to give 
directions that the luggage should be replaced 
and preparations made for their remaining there 
that night, 

The little lady. was in a fever of excitement ; 
and when ber brother, who was the first to enter, 
made his a she was about to ask a 
eerice of questions, but the face which met hers 
caused them to éfe on her lips, It was a face 
which seemed to-have aged visibly in the short 
interval which had ¢ranspired sioce she had 
parted with bim but three short hours before; 
and reverencing the sorrow which had left such 
indelible marks on his countenance she reatrained 
the impatience with which otherwise she would 
have elicited from him what had occurred, 

To press her kindly hand, and look into her 
eyes, their own. suffused with blinding tears, 
was all the sisters could do; and then 
the sanctity of a grief, of the extent of wh 
they were fn ignorance, the others left them, 
knowing by instinct that in so doing they pleased 
them moat. 

Bat the next morning & messenger arrived at 
the Hollies, and In answer to thet tiny three- 





sho said, without makiog any allusion to the 


cornered letter thus delivered, Miss Ditton was 
soon with her young friends, 


scene which was being evacted overhead ; evi+ | 


“You have someone fll here, Mre, Baxter ; 
‘who fe it?” 


the bed aware of his presence; whilsh he, as | 


4* You) sent for me, dear,” she said, when 
een ee ate she had been 


Her eyes were swollen with weepiog, with rings 
which told too how her night had been 
‘spent, whilst black dress in which she was 
‘hablted only tended to exaggerate the extreme 
‘pallor of her complexion. 

* Yes, Miss Ditton,” she anewered, “and bow 
kind of to come so Snake eala. nob ms 
‘dear, till: I had: told you our 
‘brother’s sad face has haunted me all through 
‘the night... And oh! such # night—it was 
‘terrible, tertible!” et 
Here she buried her face in her hands, seem- 
‘Ingly to shut out the terrors of that through 
which she had passed. Then she went on;— 

" Did he tell: you who lt was that died in Mrs, 
Baxter’s cottage when he came to seek us 

eaterday |” . 
F “ Heteld me something, dear, but he was so 
tired ; but I think he sald Merrick." 

§ Yea,‘ yes; that is right,” she replied, ia 
anewer'to Miss Ditton. “Is was Mer- 
rick, and hé ‘wae--ob | Miss Ditton, dou’t turn 
from me!>don’t-blame me too much till you 
have heard my story—he was my brother.” 

“Your brother!” the former ejaculated, 
“your brother !” 

“Yes, yes!” Myra answered, her whole 
frame sheking: with the emotion ‘she vainly 
‘endeavoured to restrain; ‘he was my brother, 
many years older than we were;°a wild, im- 
petuous boy, who even in our ) Ida's 
and mine, we fairly worshipped. 
can remember he was always in scrapes ; and my 
father, whilst doatipng on us, his pet twinz, 
seemed to have no patience with his open-hearted 
boy—for he was open-heartei then, brave and 
fearless as a young lion ; but too scon he found 
his very truth wad the cause of bis being to 
often In disgrace, and resolved on a different line 
of conduct; no longer hesitating to tell a lie, 
which hitherto he would have scorned to utter. 
To cur mother alone he never told a falsehood ; 
his love for ber was a so holy that he 
looked to ber as to his God, whilst she, though 
ever apteeltig OS for ‘his faulta, it was throagh 
those very tha were G@rawn closer 


as whilst sh him from my 
ohn ne ae ee him in the 


“Thus matters went on from bad to worse 
until he wae eighteen, and we saw but little of 
him, he belng away articled to a solicitor in 
London, the bar being the profession to which he 

destined. 


was 

He hated it from the first, bat as his»pro- 
teate had no éffect, there was no other course 
open for him but to enbmit. He did so, with 
the result that to make up for the weary hours 
he spent day after day in a stifling office, he who 
was treo as the birds of the air, his lelsure thine 
he gave op to gambling; the excitement gave 
impetue to his Hfe, but the wild companions 
with whom he associated soon to eradi- 
cate the little good which was ‘still left In him, 
and he ‘went dows, down, until one night he 
found himself ruined, « vill to which he had 
forged the name of sthe:lawysr In whove citice he 
was falling due, and’ he without a penny to mee? 
the same. ‘ ; 


A msn 
r 
into father’s hands, He was inexorable. 


(Let the law take ite "he said, and !o 
id, be would not litt » finger 96 

scarcely nineteen, his only son was condemned to 
oe pee ee . 

‘My mother never sarvived the shock, but on 
her death-bed ‘made us promise—we were but 
fifteen then—if ever he returned, and we cauie 
acrosy him, for her sake to befriend him, whe 
with his name the last ‘upon her lips she passed 
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less home, and Ida, from whom I would not part, 


came with me. 

“ Mg tather did not long survive our departure, 
and the years went on, lo which I became sgaln 
happy, until my two-year-old baby, on whom I 
doated with all a mother’s love, was taken from!’ 
me, and then things seemed to go wrong. I 
grew selfich In my grief, rebelling against the 
divine will, and then to add to my troub‘e: 


George returned. 
“How he found out where we were I don’t 


bub 
revenge fur the wrongs he had suffered. 
“Don’t you know me, Myra?” he said, and 
then as my husband’s footstep fell on the carpet 
of the room by the open window of which I wae 


him to live, .: 

: How could [help him to live? I knew it 
waa ont of my power, but my mother’s dead 
face seemed to before me, and I 
him I would; et the time little knowing in 
whad way. it. was to be done. However, my 
husband tr a@ maneging clerk at: that 
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my mother’s words still, rluging 
his cf 80 


dearly, pleading to me for help, I once more 
—, you know with what result, Ob! Miss 
tton, can you forgive me?” 

“T can,” and a kindly band was laid upon 
her shoulder, but it waa the voice of Charles 
Ditton, who told her in tender 6nd gentle tones 
to let the pasb be buried ia the dead man’s grave, 
who had Cone her so great a wrong. 

Growivg impatiend, he had come over to tes 
what had me of ‘hie sister, when Ida had led 


him so quietly to the room where she and Myra) 


were seated, that, until the latter, unable to aus- 
tain her strength longer, at lasb.gave way, did 
his presence become known. 


CONCLUSION, 


Tue day after George Merrick wae cona’gued 
to his last resting-place, the elsters, ab Mise 
Ditton’s suggestion, carried out their former 
intentiun of leaving Teddington for awhile, 

“ You will be all the. better for a change of 


‘| ecene,” that little ledy.aaid, “and in the fresh 


springtime of a bright new year will return to 
ue, welcome ag the »and the flowers.” 
And so, theydid, and. not many weeks. had 
slenent after thelr return to. the villa, when the 
birds ang orgies fs te each other of the 
while. vestiing io the 
branchea over ; 


With ; their, grief. soyfresty in their. hearts, 
wrles Ditton.could nod bring himaelf to speak 
of the love which was wearing Into his soul on 


| that. dayywhen he parted with them at the 


London terminus, on their way-to the Continent ; 
but now that, life ssemed to have opsned anew 
for them, his was one of tne tales to which the 
tiny songsters gaye ear when Ida, in her new- 
1» NEatled close, so close, to the side 
arm was held out to abicld 


* * * * 
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and Captalo, now Sir Ralph Oat- 
old gentleman {s dead, and the 
the army, takivg his  beautih:! 
to thern home. 
**'You may have the ‘ Hollies,”” she told her 
brother, ‘for now that the villa will be empty 
it would be much more euitable to me;” 20, 


i 
ed 


notwithstanding all proteste on ihe part of Ida 
or her husband to contrary, the little lady 


carried ber point. 


WOMAN’S GREATEST CHARM 

oclug ROM." BE BRIGHOUSE ECHO”) ‘ 

Is pérfecs mealths The healthy woman, full of 
bounding ji’. and enthusiaem, centres attention 
op herself,ie admired by men, and envied by 
other women. 

Ste i never melaucholy, jealons, irritable, 
excitable, nervous, hysterical, or  eubj ct to 
fainting fite. i 
~ any woman who resds this bas one or more 
af: these complaints she should beware of the 
beginning of the evil. 

»oVeogeler's Curative Compound is a sure cure 
for all these 

Ib cures Dyspepsia, which in most cases is the 








| director indirect) causs.of the above complaints, 
| frow which ro mapy women soffer, 


2 and. torpid liver, 
. pains, all. gone feeling are removed 
wonderful 


ia Maby physicians-of high standing prescribe 
Wogsler's Curative Compabna for their patients, 
forit-cures many times after their: best skijl has 
foiled, because-{t fp made by a reliable firm: from 


| 'thedormula of a brother physician, who has for 


pears; and is to-day, practiaing in the moat select 
part.of the West End of London. « Ib can be 


| obtained! in Js,.1}4. and 2s. 61. sizes from ail 
| reliable medicine dealers. A\l eafferers should 
} give-it-a trial,-as;to use the pet phrase 


i ugg ge aaaline people gd oo 
} Ner’s, Comiptusd oboe rac! 
Rar Sr 8 ees 
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LOVE AND FRUIT. 
—2- 
“Tuere's Jeremiah—and ihe peaches!’ 


enapped Miss Prudence Mattison, her dork eyes 
glooming sombre thunders in the direetion of a 
jenk country boy who was mopping bis forehead 
with a red cotton hanckerchief, aa he watered 
his horses at the stone trough, just outside the 
hedge that surroudded John Tnorndy ke’s:-farm. 

Inside the waggon.were rows of pesch-baskets, 
full of great velvety spheres, glowing beneath a 
pink mist of netting, 

“Well?” 

Tais lazy little query was languidly dropped 
by Kate Thorndyke, who had been sluting with 
her aunt on the front porch for the past hour, 
an her dark-blue, dreamy eyes reluctantly eank 
from sunset wonders to this world of ectualities. 

“Well! It’s far from well!” growled Miss 
Mattison. " Here these peaches bave come back 
from .towa——” 

“Couldn't help it, marm,” interpolated the 
roeful kuight of the red handkerchief, as he 
stumped up the plazzs.ateps, to give an account 
of himeelf,, You told. me not to eell them 
peashes under your price, and the market wae 80 
full that I couldn’t, so in couree I had to bring 
‘em home agin.” 

¢i And dida’t you kaow that as the peaches 
won’s.keep till.to-morrow that i: was better to 
sell at any price than not atall? Ob, Jeremiah, 
Jeremiah | will no one ever succeed in beatiog a 
thimbiefal of, .wit into that red head of yours +? 
queried Miss Prudence, seemingly of the uni- 
verte ab Jarge, as ehe tiited her sharp nose and 
angular chin,.and searched the blue vault of 
heaven, deepsiringly. 

Toe namesake of the prophet smoled ruefully 
away, hie handkerchief trailing tn the dust ; and 
Mica Mattison and her pretty niece were left 
alone to consider the altuation. 

Not that John Thorndyke, the handsome young 
widower who owned Thorndyke’s I’arto and used 
it as a aummer residence, would have cared two 
straws whether those peaches were waated, or 
not; but bis aunt, and sister, who had been left 
at the head of affairs. when he bad been called 
eway, on business, right in the midst of the 
fruit harvest, had determined to eonduct effaits 
82, Wisely as to come off with fiyiog colours, and 
to. be a perpetual! demonstration of ibe thrift and 
capability of womankiad to ecoffing mankind as 
embodied in John. 

“Tf Joha fouod out about this, how be would 
pease us!” mured Kate, 

“We must do something,” declared Miss Pru- 
dence, desperately. ‘I'd go back to town with 
the peaches myself, but it is really too late,’ 
she sighed, as she noted that the supseb wag 
fading into twilight, and the intermittent lamps 
of the firefiles were already flashing alorg the 
waxen-dark hedge. 

“I have ie!” exclaimed Kate, suddenly, clap- 
piog her piok palms a¢ a brilliant idea rolved the 
vexed queation, ‘* We'll tin them, and sell them 
to the stores,” 

“That we will,” assented Mies Prudence, nod- 
diag so 9 that her short black curls 
stood on end, like Queen Dido's in the old nursery 
gem..." We'll do finely, if every one helps— 
you and I, and Sae, Mary and Jeremiah.” 

** Me, too)” 8 small, sweet, unexpected 
voice ; and Baby Kit, a goldeg-haired morsel of 
five;years, rolled from the little. pink .cot where 
she beew taking her afternoon nap, and came 
forward to demand her rightful share in the 
domestic excltement.: _ 

Soshe was provided with a kitchen: knife which 
hadputlived irs best deya, with which she hacked 
ent ae fi sway at the rosy pesehes, during 
intervals of hovering over bubbling kettles, unt] 
her white. eyelids began to droop, and she was 
borne away from the busy scene. ast 

Misa Pradence had,ber epbordirates in. exeel- 
lent training ; 0 although Jeremiah, heaving 4 
long sigh-that would. bave done credit to the 
weeplog prophet himself, when his boon-com, 
panion whistled in vaja by the. hedge; and Sue 
aud Mary exchenged ruefol glances; as they re- 
mémbered how everyone elee was eating peaches 
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and cream at the thireting of the “ Daughters of 
Tem “over in the round-to school- 
house, no one uttered a word of complaint, while 
they worked steadily away through the long, 
weented summer night. 
t The glow of dawn was just creeping over the 
sinely aie and the sleepy young birds were be- 
ginning to chipper, when the last tin was sealed 
marshalled with the long ranks of its com- 
rades on the white-pine floor. 

“Has it paid?” yawned Kate, brushing away 
@ clinging velvet coil of peach-paring from her 
checked apron with etiff fingers, 

Sae, Mary and Jeremiah remained cireum- 

y non-committal. 

“Of course it has paid!” replied Miss Mattt- 
ton, every short black curl defiantly triumphant, 
as she regarded the rows of peach-tins much as 
if they formed an important link in the chain of 
woman's progress. f 

w * e - 

It was a perfect day for a nutting excursion, 
The le mist slept on the distant swells of 
guile softly as a bridal vell; the maples, 
-sumachs and oaks were fairly fridescent, and the 


oy hickory-nuts were tumbling from their 
denis with on 


with every breeze that blew, much to the 


delight of the newsboys and bootblacks of Kent 


Brainard’s mission school. 

Kent Brainard was the principal owner of the 
great foundry that puffed its clouds of soot 
oo upwards at all hours of the day and 

t, 


also owned a large farm, and was the pro- 
jector of & new railroad ; so even if he had been 
other than the handsome bachelor he was the 
girls of Bratuardsville would have deemed him a 
golden prize in the matrimonial pool. 
~ Bat he had fought his way up from the ranks, 
‘and now seemed 06 see in every ragged boy a 


-counterpart of his old self, as he ran errands, sold 


newspapers, and did everything possible to aid 
his frail, pretcy little mother In her struggle for 
‘pare bread and a leaking roof. 

So he founded a lodging-house for poor boys, 
established « mission school, and devoted every 
moment that he could spare from business to the 
elevation of the little ragamuflins, who adored 
him with all their warm hearts. 

** So odd of him!” sald Rota patins > sve 

ich she 


girl with fair bair, long eyelashes, w 


made the most of, and pretty gestures and tricks 
of expression, which she practised daily before a 
aulrror, 

Bat, nevertheless, she developed an unsuspected 
vein of piety, and took a class In the mission 
school, w she beamed upon the thirteen boys 
that fell to her share as sweetly and eunnily as 
was possible for any one to do whose heart was 
geething all the time with detestation for them- 


The children bad finished gorging themselves 
upon a substantial lunch, and Kent Brainard and 
the teachers of the mission school were seated 
ab an especial table as Miss Boffin’s Invited 


~gelves and thelr pranks. 


» guests. 
It was decked with the daintiest napery, ——— 


with aflver and coloured glassware, and 

with the most tempting of lunches, yet Kent 
Brainard’s glance kept roving towards his adven- 
turous youngsters. 

“Won't you have another peach, Mr. Brai- 
nard?” gaid ltosa, sweetly. 

“ That foolhardy little Tom Matthews will cer- 
tainly fall,” said Kent, abeently, as he watched 
little carrot-headéd fellow climbing like a 
monkey to the very topmost bough of an elm 


tree, 

“J wish he would fall! I wish every raga- 
monffia in the world would break his good-for- 
nothing Hitle neck, and then perhaps Kent 
Brainard would have eyes and ears for other 
people {”’ Rosa breathed the little pink ear 
of Mamle St. John, r pretty mission 
teacher, 


Rosa’s pity was evidently only a thin veneer- 
fn 


B: 

“*Oh,1 suppose he’s training up Tom Mat- 
thewe’ crose-eyed little sister, Biddy, for hie 
wife, pears just infatuated with the 
elunis !” pered- fe, fo return, making a 
little of pretty disdain, 











** Another peach did you say, Miss Risa?” 
faquired Kent, after he had watched little Tom 


descend in safety. ‘ Yes, thank you, I will have 


one,” 

But a fat young man, who wee devoted to 
Mamie St, John, and likewise to the good things 
of this world, had helped himeelf to the last 
peach in the cut-glass dish, ard as Rosa tilted 
the tin to renew the supply, something fell with 
the peaches—asomething that proclaimed itself 
brightly as gold when an arrow of sunlight 
caught it, 


Iv waa as locket, with the inscription “ Aunt 
Kate to little Kit” traced on one tide, as Kent 
discovered, after immersing io in a goblet of 
water, and wiping ib with a napkin which blazed 
with the Boffin “B,” done in red etching-sflk. 

Kent opened {t curiously and studied the face 
withio attentively, 

» sweet eyes of darkest blue met his own; 
® saucy, tender mouth laughed up at him ; snd 
he could almost fancy that the dimple nestling in 
the eweet pea cheek deepened beneath his gaze, 
oe with radiant life was the girlish 


“How romantic!” cooed Mamie Si, John, 
peeping over his shoulder. “Now, of course, 
you will trace the peaches from Johnson's, where 
Rosa bought them, to the place where they were 
tinned, and never rest till you have found the 
fair wher the thing will end in cream- 
co satin and the Wedding March!” 

“Thank you for the t” said Kent, 
his dark eyes sparkling mischievously. 

" Nonsense!” broke in Rosa, a trifle tartly ; 
for she did nob relish this trifiiog, ‘Mr, 
Braivard will never care half as much for any 
woman as he does for little Tom Matthews, Billy 
Jenkins and the rest of the ragged crew.” 

“'Tis sald that every man meets with his 
Waterloo in the form of some fair woman, Even 
Michael Angelo had his Vittoria Oolonna, and 
why should not Kent Brainard, that old 
bachelor with plebeian wai his 
shapely band toward the “ crew” in 
question, *‘ have his Kate!” laughed Kent. 

Many a true word is spoken in jest, however, 
and Rosa would have felt the misty foundations 
of her raplidly-rising alr-castle beginning to melt 
away, could she have seen Kent carefully lay 
away the little locket In the pink satin folds of a 
glove-case that she had given him for Ohristmas, 
as he eoliloquized : 

“Why shouldn’t I at least trace out ‘ little 
Kit’ and give ber back her locket }” 


"Kent Brainard is one of the few men that I 
borage) oa yA trust your bappiness to, my 
was all those peaches. on 
nat stupid Jeremiah |” beamed Mise Mattoon 
kissing the half-hidden flushed cheek belonging 
to her niece, who had just buried her head {n her 
aunt’s ample lap, after telling the story that is 
as old aa the hills, yet always as fresh and sweet 
the rosebuds. 


an 
By which it will be seen that Mamie St. John 


was & true prophet. 

“It wasn’s all those ,” sald Kate, raising 
her pretty, crumpled dark head with a pretty 
little laugh. “ Part of it was Kit; for if she 
hadn't dropped her locket into the kettle of 
peaches, like the dear little meddlesome —s 
that she is, I wouldn’t be the happy girl that 
am to-day.” 

“Give credit where credit is due,” 

John Thorndyke, comfog into the room, “If 
the much- ned little , Cupid, who occa- 
sionally does do a hadn’t saved 
Brainard front all the girls who must have been 
pulling cape for him, and our ‘ queen-rose’ from 
the lovers who wese buzzing about her like so 
many bees, and brought them together, peaches 
would have availed very little,” 

“Tt was a clear case of Cupid and peaches!” 
admitted Miss Mattison, with her expressive little 
curls all a-flutter as she beamed felicitations 
vpon the universe in general through her steel- 
bowed spectacles, 








“THE HUMAN HAIR: Its Restoration and Preser- 
vation.” A Practical Treatise on Baldness, Greyness, 
Superfiuous Hair, &. 40 Post-froe aix stamps, 
from Dr. Horn, Hair Spectalis, Bournemouth. 
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REFORMED. 


—0:—- 


My Cousin Georgina was 4 fine girl, physical} 
and otherwise. io had the peste een? 
saw. She was tall and slender; and she wa 
ewift-footed as a deer. But, alas! ehe had 
tongue. 

‘or most of the time, indeed, that l{ttle tongue 
could make eweet music—could drop words like 
honey. But there were times when I could 
almost have wished it omitted entirely. 

The truth is, Georgina was fired with a desire 
to reform the pe mae gem that small part 
of it wherein she daily moved. She not only 
used to give us the most vice— 
which, strange to say, we did not always heed— 
but actually told us of our faulte—which, 
stranger still, I, for one, did not enjoy. She was 
dreadfully energetic—industriously inclined, toc ; 
ranoing up and downstairs, waiting on pa and 
ma, sewing, sweeping, teaching, or correcting— 
generally correcting—her younger brothers and 


I fancy I tee her now—her eyebrows in 

ucker, her little hand tightly clenched, as she 
some one day, like a whirlwind, into the 
room where my uncle and I were calmly smoking 
and talking pollftics. 

“Oh pa!” she cried, * oh, pa | did you rea’ 
trade Polly Popcorn away for that ugly, horri 
old horse? Oh, pa, bow could you do it?” 
And to all my uncle’s explanations she had but 
one anewer: “ How could you do it? It’s too 
bad—too bad!” 

These scenes often occurred. Now, I am a 
good-natured man—indeed, I think I may say, a 


5 
& 


very good-natured man. You may ¢ how 
painful, therefore, all this was to me; and, 
though I looked over the top of a's head, 


and pretended not to hear, {t was to re- 
main id and amiable. Ib was specially so 
when remarks were aimed at me, as wae 
often the case. The positiveness and freedom 
with which she commented on my manuers, 
morals, and general conduct in life—well, some- 
how, as I remarked before, I didn’t much enjoy 
it, 

“ Really,” sald my uncle one day, “ really, 
Georgina disturbs me very much. She's always 
asking questions, and—and giving her {ideas on 
various subjects—often when she knows nothing 
about them : my nerves are quite shattered with 
i all.” 

I advised him, in reply, to go out into the 
freeh air ; and, soon after he had gofe, Georgins 
Seite RT he abel ig weed 

“ ” ' aroun 
“Sm , cashing still! You're always 
smoking, it s¢ems to me.” 

* J—always !—Georgina?” I began, apolo- 


ticall . 
ri Yes, os—almayes And you have such an alr 


of superiority, T find fault-—and, gracious 
basen 5 40% ter ie» 

all day, and—and nothing, you won't 
back to me; and you look so —ft 


ing at me now, air. 

“Of cource, my dearest. cousin,” eaid I; 
“that’s human nature ; and I don’t pretend to 
be better than the rest——’’ 

"Oh, I'd lke to wriog your neck!” she In- 
terrupted ; and, really, she looked capable of it. 

"Is it posal ” 1 said, making for the open 
window, ‘'that such a murderous impulse——” 

“Do not be so absurd,” she Interrupted, 
severely. ‘You have some little sense, I think 
—why not use it? Be a man. Ab, if I were 
only 8 man,” -- ae 

“ What would you do, ma petite cousine!” 

*‘ Work,” she sald, energetically, with fine 
tragedy-air. ‘I'd be ambitious; I'd never rest 
content with being a pocr gentleman, a meré 
‘nobody’ all my days.” 

* Bat I do work, Georgina; head-work.” 

“ Nonsense; that’s nothing,” with fine 
womanly contempt for what the dear things 
know nothing about, “I can do that while I 
work with And, besides, how 





my hands, 
| much thought does it require to manage a0 
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ly a thousand acres, I be- 
“If it were a princi- 
Ah, yes, I know 
do—you and Ps and all the gor Bae 
ride here, there, and everywhere, looking at 
coeen aa of some election, or other 
folly ; and you call that atten to business, 
You newspapers and such s 
the sofa, and smoke, and smoke, and smoke, Yes, 
sir, that’s the work you aye aos so what's to 
me of us women $” 
bey Pa.” wala L 
"Indeed | and who am I to marry, sir, pray f” 


“ 


“You 1” remarked Georgina, tossing her head, 
“ And with your nose?” 

This shaft struck me In a tender spot. My 
nose? What was there about this feature to 
make Its owner blush ? 

It is not very big, nor yet absurdly little, and 
as far ae IT can see for myself it does nob turn 

vely either up or down; but it is a 
slightly demoralised nose, It entrenches per- 
ceptibly upon tay upper lip ; Indecision lurks in 
every curve ; p Ba is @ suggestion of I-can’t- 
make-up-my-mind-about it, which I claim Is 
nature's libel on my character. I don’t deny 
chat I am sensitive on the subject. 

* Believe me, Georgina,” I said, ‘I feel my 
anworthinese. I was only thinking that the un- 
fortunate family trafts, on which you often en- 
large, hed better be confined as far as possible to 
—shem |—to the family,” 

“You are very thoughtful—very,” sald she, 
stiffly ; “more so than I gave you credit for. I 
thank you very much, sir, for your self-deny! 
offer; but—I am not quite a goose, though 
don’t deny that I am a woman.” 

“ You cannot deny {t,” I said, 

‘I don’t want to deny it,” sald she. 

“Don’t you?” sald I. “ Well, you know you 
couldn’t, if you did want to.” 

“J can,” sald Georgina, and she began to cry, 
as {f in pure contradiction, 

Ismoked, Presently I sald— . 

“But what would you advise me to do—how 
begin the reformation you desire? Tell me, 
cousin.” 

“ Ab, if I thought you were in earnest,” she 
replied, “if I thought you would really lieten to 
what I say,” and she took her seat a little 
nearer, “ Now let me tell what I would do In 
your place, I'dsell Stony Lonesome, ‘Twill be 
sad, I know—the dear old place—but 1b would 
be best. Then I'd go away. To the West 
Indies, perhaps, or—-or Patagonia—or wherever 
people make large fortunes. I'd stay till I 
could come bask a rich man—‘ somebody,’ you 
know. Just think of it.” 

‘Bat I'm pretty comfortable as I am.” 

“Comfortable? Oh, yes, sir, you seem to be ; 
that’s the dreadful part of fit, Oomfortable, in- 
deed ! I wonder yon’re not ashamed to confess 
it, eae contented, me better say.” 

"Bas, Georgina, how could you get along—how 
eould you do without me !”’ Le > ty 

She tossed her head in silence. 

** Bat, dearest cousiv,” I went op, making one 
more appeal to her hard heart. One instant, 
consider—suppose something were to happen to 
—F 1a the fortune was made—suppose I 
i ” 

You look like dying,” sircas'ically: “a great 
fat creature,” and she turned her back on me 
without more ado, 

I smoked. What could I say after that ? 

That evening, In the peaceful calm of my 
sitting-room at Stony Lonesome, I was thinking 
of Geo’ This was no unusual thicg for me 

ab on this occasion I was thinking that 
my cousin Georgina had missed her vocation. 
“She ought to have been manager of an Insti- 


tution for reformed criminals,” I ssid. *‘‘ She 


is always mts sy at a fellow, and hammeriog 
away at what she thinks his faults, I don’t want 
to act the part of a reformed criminal. Bot, on 
the whole, however, I want a wife, and no other 
young lady will suit me as well as Georgina.” 
ay Fer wr rollins is fair in love and 
war,” lecided on my stratagem. 

So a few evenings efter, when I paid my next 





visit to Ramshackle Hall, and Georgina, as usual, 
tendered me a cigar, after bringing one to her 
father, I shook my head in refusal, 

“T shall never,” I sald, “smoke again.” As I 
ke I handed her the Nttle crimson embroidered 
r-case which she had given me a year before, 

on my birthday. ‘I'll not use {> in fature,” I 
sald ; ‘“‘give it to some unreclaimable slave to 
that wretched soul-ensnaring habit, or put it to 
& more innocent service.’ 

She took {t without a word, while my uncle, 
feeling perhaps out of place in such virtuous 
company, rose with a whistle, and left us alone. 

" Yes, G ” I sald; “how can I express 
the gratitude I feel when I think that I owe my 
present state of mind to you ?” 

She looked at me rather suspiciously. I re- 
turned her gaze with a gravity becoming the 
occasion, Her counteriance cleared. 

“ Dearest George, you are very good to say so,” 
she answered, and sat down quite cloze to me, 
her eyes full of tears. . 

I never felt so mean before in my life 

**Tt was you and thie blessed book,” I said ; 
“both together were too much for me.” Where- 
with I showed her the book in question, which I 
had brought with me, It was a formidable 
volume, that I had found, covered thick with 
dust in the library, and on the title-page: “ The 
whole Daty, State, and End of Mankind: Con- 
sidered from a Genteel, Moral, and Religious 
Point of View. By the Rev. Ignatius Dallard.” 

Georgina looked at it, and shuddered visibly. 

«This precious book is worth {ts weight in gold, 
Georgina,” I said, ‘Ibis jast what you would 
like. Shall I read you a few chapters }”’ 

‘* Ye-e-s; indeed, I should enjoy it above all 
things,” said she, seating herself to listen with a 
resigned air. 

Now, it was no uncommon thing for me toread 
aloud to Georgipa ; and though I often got a 
lecture for wasting my time, if I selected what 
she called light and trifling reading, I had an idea 
that she enjoyed it, nevertheless, 

* The title is good,” said she, whereat I began 
and read the first nineteen pages. ‘‘ Excellent,” 
said Georgina, when I paused at Inst. “I have 
enjoyed it exceedingly.” Yet, if you will believe 
it, she had been actually nodding. 

" Georgina,” I ssid, “it fs my opinion that 
every word of this book deserves to be printed fn 
letters of gold,” 

“ Ah—yes. Iam go glad that you appreciate 
ft,” she replied, suppressing a yawn, and trying 
to assume an air of mild enjoyment, 

I read another chapter, and it was a fearfully 
dull one, Lalmost went to sleep myself ; aud I 
noticed, as I read, that Georgina moved her feet 
about, and started convulsively every now and 
then. She seemed troubled with that singular 
nervous complaint children call “ the fidgets.”’ 

* Beautiful—and so good,” she gasped, when 
I paused again ; but sprang up Ina hurry, before 
I could begin another chapter. “I must go now, 
dearest cousin,” she sald; “I hear mamma 
=e me, Yes, it is indeed a most delightful 


~"T didn’t hear anybody call,’ I said. ‘‘ Here 
—Ysten-+just a few more pages. Mast you got 
One moment—just one word. What you said 
about my going away—lI have considored {t, and 
I have resolved to adopt the plan you so kindly 
suggested I shall go as soon as my arrangementa 
can be made,” 
‘Ging away | ' cried Georgina, with startled 
ewphasie, forgetting all aboub having heard 
her mother call, Then she esid, recollecting 


herself : 

“Certainly, you are quite right. I am de- 
lighted— delighted.” She added this with « sickly 
smile, and then fled rather abruptly, 

A day or two after I paid another call at my 
uncle's, Georgina received me alone. 

** My cousin,” sald I. “the die {is cast; it is 
all settled, and I have sold Stony Lonesome,” 

I regret to say that this was not exactly the 
fact ; but—well, I will not stop to apologize, 

“What, already!” she almost screamed. 
**How could you? Well, of course, it was all 
right ; but you were in a great hurry,” 


(Continued on page 520.) 








HER FATHER’S SECRETAKY. 


—0I— 
CHAPTER XIV. 


Tux sound of the door opening and closing 
caught the ear of the sick man, who had walied 
so long and had listened so intently for fb. 

“Gwen,” he called, eagerly; “ Gwen, 
darling {” 

There was the sound of quick footsteps, the 
soft rustle of a woman's dress, and some one was 


| bending over him. 


"Gwen, my life, my love!” he murmured, 


| eagerly, stretching out his bande. 


Bot the little hand that was iald upon his 
forehead was not the warm, jewelled Band of 
Gwen, but the plain, trembling, cold hand of 
Gladys. He realized thateven before she said,— 

** It is I—Gladys.” 

"Ie ahe with you!” he asked, eagerly. 
surely ehe has come, 
suspense,” 

. No,” said Gladys, sadiy, “she fe nob with 
me,’ 

The ory that broke from hie lips was hard for 
her to bear, it was so full of bitter desolation 
and disappointment. 

* Did you see her?” he asked, ‘Tell me all 
quickly. I am eure they are keeping my darling 
from me. Oh! (ladys, is it net se?” 

The question gare Gladys a happy thought, 
and she acted upon It at once. 

“Listen, Rupert,” she whispered, “ Gwer 
cannot come to you, Yes, she is kept from you 
You muat hurry and recover to go to her,” 

“Ah, Heaven! how cruel they are!” he 
moaned, “ But it isas you say, Gladys; I must 
hasten to get strong enough to goto her. Then 
bolts and bars shall not separate us. I ehall have 
the greatest Incentive this world can offer to 
leave this sick-bed. But tell me; you must 
have some message for me from my darling.” 

“There are only these words, repeated over 
and over again, that you must make haste to 

et well.” 

** Nothing more than that?” he asked with 
great disappoluotment. “ Ab! you hesltate, little 
Gladys, there {s something clee to tell—I am 
eure.” 

‘IT only want to say this,” said the girl, in a 
low voice; ‘you must try to realize that one 
young girl never sends mesanges of love by 
another, When you see her I think she will tell 


“Ah } 
It ls cruel to keep me In 


you 

A light Iike a glory came over his despairing 
face, 
“*T never thought of that!” he cried. “Ob, 
Gladys,” seizing her hand and covering it with 
kisses, “ what a comforting angel you are, to be 
sure!” 

From that moment he seemed to have but 
one ardent desire, and thav was to get strong 
enough to get to The Mount once more, and clasp 
hie darling In his arme, 

The happiest moments he knew, lying there on 
that bed of pain, was clasjiog Gladys’ hands and 
unfolding to her his plans for the future; how 
he would work night and day for wealth and 
fame for Gwen's sake, and how happy he would 
try to make her. 

It was pitiful to note how his every thought 
centred around her, She was the Alpha and 
Omegs of his every hope, his every ambition, 

The doctor was greatly pleased at the progress 
his patient was maklog, and at the end of # 
fortnight he broke the astonishing and joyful 
news to Mrs. Dane that he had great hopes of 
saving Rupert from belog elther blind ov 
crippled. 

‘Te fe the assiduous and careful nursing that 
has brought abonh thie result,” he declared, 
looking at Gladys with a swile. 

Mrs. Dane's joy and gratitude knew no bounds, 
and as for Gladys, no words could portray with 
what thankfulness she heard the joyful Intelli- 
gence, Surely Heaven had answered her ferven» 


prayers. 

Daring all that fortnight no message, not 
even an expression of sympathy, reached the 
occupants of the humble cottage from the prou 
young heiress of The Mount, 
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* How easliy she forgot Rupers, and accepted 
auotherlover, ’ thought Giadys indignantly, when 
-he heard Melville’s spproaching marriage to 
Grendolen discussed on all sides. 

Twice she had seen So. John riding by, as she 
was walking up the villogs street, and both times 
Miss Meiville had turned coolly away withoud 
recogatsing her, much to gentle Gladye’ keen 
mortification aud distress, “It was painfully evi- 
dent that the helress had no possible use for her 
—vhat she meant to cut her acquafotance en- 
tirely. 

It waa a never-to-be-forgotten day when the 
doctor announced that om the morrow. Rupert 
might venture beyond the confines of the little 
cottage ; for on that day another event haprened 
that changed the current of three lives, 

Hoag. on nin te a letter had reached 
the cottage, tten a lawyer, announcing 
briefly the death of Rupert's dane 3 and fn the 
will which he had left, Rapert was samed as sole 
‘helr to his entire fortune, which amounted to 
hundreds of thousands, A goodly cheque ac- 
companied the letter. 

With streaming syes, the widow threw herself 
into Rupert’s arms, 

‘“* Heaven has been more than merciful to us, 
dear,” she said. ‘“ How thankful we shou'd bs! 
Avd another thing: we must do well by poor 
ee Gladys Barton. Remember, you owe your’ 
eyealght—ay, r life—to her constant 
watchfulness wd ae 

" G'adys shall not’ be neglected, mother,” he 
promised, _“ We will talk about that later. I— 
{ cannot help but glye all my thoughts now to 
anticipating how pleased Gwen, will be, I can 
hardly realise that I shail be permitted to leave 
the cottage to-morrow, if it fs fine, and that I 
shall see my deriing Gwen.” 

He wondered why his mother uttered no word, 
but commenced to sob on his brenat, 

“ Even the greatest pleseures often have their 
drawbacks,” he went on. “The doctor forced 
from me the promise thatit I did venture out, I 
must still continue to use this cratch and these 
blue glasses for a week to come. Of course, such 
a sight will terrify Gwen; but she loves me so 
well she will not think very long of how hideous 
they make me appear, And, oh! mother, how 
surprised her father will be when he hears of the 
immense fortune I have come into possesrion of ! 
And when I ack him for Gwen, mother, I do not 
think he will look upon my suit with disfayvour, 
Ah, how great is the power of gold, mother] I 
am so thankful to have it, for Gwen's sake. Not 
that {t will make the elightest difference to her, 
blees her | for she loved me when I was only, her 
father's poor secretary.” 

He little. knew why his mother sobbed so. on 
this breast, or dreamed that she was petitioning 
feaven that he might not die from the terrible 
blow that awaited him. re 

Long and earnestly Mrs. Dane talked {% over 
with Gladys as to whether she ought to tell 
Rupert the whole truth before he, sought Gwen, 
or to let him go unprepared. to meet the blow ia 
atore for him, 

They both concurred at last in the opinion that 
it would be wisest and beat for him to learn of 

~ Gwen's duplicity from her own lips. 

A was called early the next. morning, 
and Mrs, and Gladys watched him depart 

with eyes blinded by tears, 

Ah, how happy he looked | but how soon all 


- that would be changed ! 
As the cab rolled quickly through the village 
atreets, Rupert gave h up to thinking over 


sll the episodes of the past, and particularly of 
that tregic moment in which he had risked his 
own life to save Gwen's, : 

How he had received the blow which came so 
near causing him to shufile cff this! mortal coil 
he could not determine. That it bad been dealt 
hiny by the treacherous hand of hie rival, St, 


John, he pever once dreamed, but quite believed 
it had been caused by the hoof of the‘ plunging 
horse, / 


Hew his heart leaped when the tall turrets and 
gables of The Mount loomed’ up ib sight ! 

Mz. Melville greeted the young man cordially, ; 
expressing himself ag highly pleaved ab seeing bis’ 


young secretary about so soon, and hoping he 
would soon be able to take his at his desk, 

‘There was just the slightest suspicion of a 
staile about Rupert's lips. He wondered what 
the haughty lawyer would say if he were to 
reply,— , 

“I shall never take my place at your desk 
again, sir. Iam a millionaire now.” 

Why, at that moment his good fortune seemed 
to him more like a mad vision of his own imogi- 
nation than a solemn, sober reality. 

Mrs. Melville was glad to see Rupert. She 
could afford to show her friendship for him now 
that Gwen's betrothal to St, John conclusively 

to her there was renlly no love affair 
between her daughter and the youvg secretary. 

“1 am rejoiced to seé you so nearly recovered,” 
she sald, holging out her jewelled hand to him’; 
“and doubly rejoiced to learn that the chanced 
sre that you will come out of the tad calamity 
neither blind nor’ crippled. We bad all grieved’ 
so much over that. No one will be more pleased 
than myself when you are able to throw away 
both epectscles and crutch, I am very sure 
Gwen will be pleased to see you, Rupert; ehe fs 
in the covservatory, or, rather, was there a 
moment ago. I will call her.” 

‘If you will permit mie, I should prefer going 
to her there,” he returned, eagerly. 

© As ‘you like it,” returned Mrs. Melville, in- 
differently, 

With some difficulty he made his way to the 
conservatory. Yes, Gwen was there. She did 
not hear him enter—she was not aware of bis 
presence, although he stood so near her that he 
could have put out his hand and touched the 
folde of ber dress. 

He gazé? at her with his whole sou! In-his 
eyes, and the slanting golden sunshine that 
streamed In from the arched eastern window 
never shone upon a more beautiful picture, Tt 
would have charmed a beauty-loving artist, and 
have made his fortune If he could have re- 
produced on canvas that lovely, slender form fn 
fleecy white, the dark, havghtily poised curly 
head, the dark, piquant, dimpled face, and the 
perfect arms—from which the sleeves fell away 
at the elbow—u d to the drooping lemon 
bough above her head, ~ 

He could have knelt down and worshipped her 
where she stood, And in that moment a great 
flood of thankfulness filled his heart that wealth 
had come to him. Ah! how he would lavish it 
upon her; she should have every wish of her 
heart gratified, if money could purchase it for 
ber ; but the sweetest thought of all to him was 
that she loved bim for himeelf alone. 

Yes, those beautiful, snow-white arms and that 
perfect alabaster throat should shine with gems ; 
pom fhe pe orth teed pe less 
Gwen! And he wondered if all men who were 
in love loved with the same intensity that he 
loved dark-eyed Gwen. 

As if compelled by the mesmerism of a near 

co, Gwen turned her head slowly and 
held him standing there. 

“Gwen!” he cried, rapturously, extending 
his arms to her ; “oh, Gwen, my darling !” 





CHAPTER XV, 


Insrzap of the flash of love that he had ex- 
pected to see light up her eyes, he beheld some- 
ys Bene like fear. 

“Gwen,” he repeated; “‘am I so changed, 
dear, with these terrible glasses and crutch that 
you do not know mef I am Rupert—your 
lover,” 


He moved nearer to her, and would have 
clasped her in his arms; but she drew hastily 
back from bim. 

Tam sorry you came’ here,”’ she sald ; and 
her voice sounded ‘cold, har-h, and unnatural 
even to her own ears, You should never have 
done it.” 

His arms fell to bls sides, and he dropped 
down as suddenly and heavily on the nearest 
seat as if he liad shot. 





Was this girl standing bere c0 cold and proud, 
indifferent 


80 before him, the wilfal, impetuous 











little darling whom he had clasped in his arms 4 
hundred times while she whispered ‘that she 
loved him, and that nothing in this wide world 
should ever part them ? 

* Gwen,” he'cried, “am I mad, or fs this some 
horrible dream ¢ Surely you have not changed 
toward me In so shorba time! Tell me you care 
for me still!” 

“If I were to say those words they would not 
gh we she answered, shivering as she looked 
at him. 

At that fostact he beheld a flashing diamoud 
on her finger, and a dead) , Hike the ent of a 
knife, smote him to the “He caught her 
hand, and despite her efforts to draw it from his 


PTS set eh Tore ye, 
t is mot t ' ou, Gwen |” 
he eald ina voice husky with i »™ Where 


ig mine? You' never wore ft on your finger— 
you had ft attached round your neck ‘by a tilken 


cord eg 

"F intended to send it back to you,” #he waid In 
the same cold, pitiless voice ; “ you'shall have {i 
directly. I wii! go and get it for you.” 

He stepped quickly forward, barring ‘her exit, 

It almost seemed to him that the great, strong 
heart'in hie borom slowly broke as the words feil 


from her 

“Be with me—I°do not understand,” he 
faltered. " For the love'of Heaven, be frank— 
tell co met ag eg you ae ae 
are changed ‘as my eyes aro; Isaw that 
whet I first looked upon your face, I realised 
it even before I heard you speak. Youvowe it to 
me to tell me the truth, Have you ceased to 
love me, Gwen #” : , 

‘© You -milstake me!” she sald, “havghti'y. 
“What you are pleased to call love, I have looked 
upon as only a romantic fancy—a pleasant flirta- 
tion between you and me, It ended with my 
betrothal té6 Mr. St. John, which took place a 
fortnight ~ I am sure nothing further re- 
mains to sald, Mr, Dare. You ought to 
have realised, even better than I did when I 
og my eyes to the actual facts of the caee, 

t the great difference in our stations {in life 
preclude all euch mad theughts as love or mar- 
riage between us.” 

He rose slowly and faced her. Her words had 
gone home—they had struck to the very core of 
bis heart. He gazed at her steadily as she stood 
there in the warm glow of the sunlight, her 
beautiful faceso proud and cold; and he had 
looked, the love which had filled his heart changed 
slowly. His love died a violent death; her cruel, 
scornful words had billed ft, 

**Qoly a flirtation on your part—a romantic 
fancy!” he repeated, ‘* While I live I-shall 
never forget those words, I have asid that I 
love you—that I worship you. I take ‘back my 
words. Had I known you as I know you now, 


‘fair of face, but cold and proud, without pity, 


without heart, my love would never have 
offered to you.” ; 

“'T am very glad to hear it,” she replied, 
feigidly ; and her coolness angered him eveu 


more, 

One gleam of or of tenderness would 
have brought ha te tase tees sgain ; but her 
proud indifference enraged him more than her 


scorn, 
+ Te this all you have to ssy tome, Gwen,” he 
said, hoarsely, “ all—after what we have been to 


‘Yes, I should advise you to Gladys 
Barton~she loves you, the silly tittle thing il 
“The thne will come when you will repent the 
words you have uttered to me to-day, and wish 
that they had never been said,” he muttered. 
*'I do not think eo,” she replied, : 
“ Be kind enough to allow meto pass, Mr. Date.” 
are a heart as heavy as stone, he stepped 


“ Good-bye;” ashe said, proudly, as she turned 
away, leaving him there alone, 

She did not see that he went to the spot where 
abe had stood, and, kneeling ao the 
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He had been so ontterably happy in his love, 

é now— 
wr] cannot face life again ! ” he cried ; “ I cannot 
hear ft, I wish to Heaven that I had died!” 

He thought of the great fortune that had just 
come to him, and he lsughed aload in his bitter- 


we had come to him—too late, What did it 
avati him now? It had come—too late, 


How long he remained there on the spot, where | 


his love had been crushed within him, he never 
ew. 

Te stretched out his arms witha wofal Ss 

Ah, beautifal, proud face! Ab, scornfal, 8 

lips! The memory of them would never leave 

him while life lasted, ws 
With Steps, and swaying to and fro 


on bis erufeh, he made his way down to the 
carriage in wal muttering to himself, agi the 
ponderous gates closed after him with a 


dall, resounding thad, that his proud, beautiful 
love should torture him no more. She had 
taken hie heart in her hands and crushed it 






Yee cos waninlatie whisk Gliadaiiel 
ne sun was Ww 

and it seemed to him that the fled wp 
dn the western sky were the colour pee 


ladys standing 

there in the waniog light, Gwen’s words came 
bsek to him,-— 

“Go and marry Gladye Barton. She loves 


ou. 7 
VThen his senses became suddenly confused | 
the red clouds, thesky, and the two forms in the 
doorway seemed to be rocking to and fro In one 
dark mass, ‘then his carriege came to a siand- 
atill. 

How he got ous of ib and reached the porch 
he never knew, 

“Mother,” he said, wearily, “I have come 
back to yon again. I am sorry I did nob. die 
before I left our cottage.” 

The next moment he was lying senseless with 
his head on his mother’s breast, ‘ 

Then there came. ancther weary fortnight of 
watching beside the couch on which Rapert: 
Deus lay, etruggiiog between life and death, 
and again Gladys was his faithful nurse. She 
scaresly ate or slept for daye at a time while bie: 
life was despaired, of, and her only solace were 
the oft-repeated words of Rapert’s mother : 

“You could not be more of a comfort to me,- 
= if spa my rte daughter.” 

t was a-lovely sune morning when Rapert 
awoke again to a vaitedion of what wae passing 
around him—and awoke, too, to, the consciousness 
that some one was kneeling beside his couch; 
werpiog bitter tears. ; 

ho was it? He opeued his heavy eyesslowly, 


and saw the fair. head of Gladys, and ‘he won-‘ 


e should weep. But even 


ar he abet Blane the 


Ee 


“Go back and marry Gladys Barton, She 
loves you.” - Fyeem denies ME” 

He thought of itas he lay there quietly’ and 
lstened for one brivf instant ; ‘ian east cand 


pityingly he reached out hie hand and laid ft 


geutly on the fair, bowed, curly head. © 
gr ntpeet he oaldy tat. wiaael movie 
She ralsed:her- head a startléd cry, and 
shrank back from him; but he had caught thé 
little hand and heldit. heats chevy a) a 
‘Why do you weep, Giedysi.’ he murmured, 
nee ed 


ou muet tell va f : ; 


“Tb was because 
to go away. withou good-bye to you, Mr. 


Dane,” she faltered ; uncomfortable sensa- 
tion ewept tech ar heresy onges 


r 


quiver, and ber sweep bine seit whe sab 
soa oe 


“You must bell me where you 


“}it searchingly. 


well that your mother can do withou) me, and I 
must not stay any longer.” 
But where did you think of going, Gladys 1” 


perslated. 
Sbe burst into teare, and laid her face in her 
bands. 
"Ido not know yet, Mr. Dane: but surely He 
Who — over the homeless birda will take 
me,” 
** You have neither home nor friande,” he said, 
slowly, ‘eave thie roof-tree and those that are 
Guana Why will you not remain with us, 


“Ob, 1 cannot—I cannot!” she fobbed, “I 


thisworld so terribla‘as to love 
not réturn that love!’ Was that 


“Did poor title Gladys lite mabe was 
one whe 
Gladye""grief! She was h 





. bya 
: sobbing cry fell on hie ears, he | 
t of the Words : 


eG ys Barton loves you. G» and marry | pot allow your pride to raise a barrier between 


28, irlendices, .formed you regarding the changein my 


with all the desp, passionate love of my nature $ 
bat now I swear to you every vestige of that 
love is dead ; it was killed at one blow. I be- 
Heved her little less than an angel. I found I 
had been greatly deceived in her. I turned away 
from her a changed mah, with my idol shattered, 
my love-dream broken. I shall vever look upon 
her face again--never in thie world. 1 am golog 
Yar away from this spot where I have known the 
Teight of happiness and the depth of despatr, 
and my mother accompanies me. I ask you 
again, Gladye, will you go with me-—as my 
wife?” 

* Bat youd do not love me,” murmured Gladys, 
with a little sob. 

“I belleve you love me, Gladys,” he sald, 
yboldly ; “and if this be really the case, you will 


Ms. Take time to think the matter over, and 
give me my answer a week from to-day, , Jf It 
be ‘yes,’ I promise to make you a true and de- 
voted husband, My mother bas already in- 
protpects, 
You were my true and noble little friend in 


padvereity, and now I would show you my sinodng 





pen . Would she not have remuyine d 
were this tot the case? i Se 
ite ly as idea catne to hini“a 
00 that at firet ft tole 
fous ¢ wag life “a i ews 
were to etter’ 
t ys cared oH him, Why not 


happy if it lay in his power? ” 


e gently drew the Hitle hands aw Y. 


j to 
"You my 398 have been happy hii Phe 


a, gently. 
‘. the jt ste sobbed; “oh, so hoppy, Me. | 

ane ” ‘ 

" And it grieves you to leave here?" 

" Yes,” she sobbed again. 

“ And that means that it grieves you to leave 
mother and me }” he persleted. 

Again the fair head waa bowed In assent, after 
a moment of hesitation. 

"Then look up into my face while I ask you 
this, little Gladys; Will you consent to stay 
here as my wife?” ; 


CHAPTER XYI, 


Gravys Barton turned as white as death ; she 
looked into Rupert’s face with startled eyes, 

“I repeat, Gladys,” he sald, slowly, " will you 
remain here as my wife? You need nob go out 
into the cold, cruel world alone, friendless, pen- 
olless, helpless} I will cb you, cherish 
co your heart craves 

. it is your answer, m 
dear girl! Perhsp*,” he added, after a mahgant's 
panee, “*you want time to think It over.” 

The hand he held was cold ss ice. She would 
‘have drawn ft frota his clasp, bub he held ip 
closer, looking earnestly foto the girl's lovely, 


“T.can give you your answer now, Mr, Dane,” 
she faltered, ‘* You--you ask mo to marry you 
on the impulee of the moment, and I say to you 
no, I will not. The time will come when you 
will thank me from the depths of your heart for 
that anewer.” ° 4 
, He did ‘not ‘love ‘Gladys Barton, still he waé 
man enough to feel considerably piqued at the 
‘gitl’s point-blank refusal of him when he had 

reaton to believe that tn wecred she loved 
him with her whole soul, 

" Will you give me your reason, Gladys?" he 

, “2 cowd mot be’ satisficd with that 
anewer without it,” 
' And the clasp of ‘hid white: Hand ‘tightened 
upon-her own, Doe ‘ 
-' "IT meyjaet as well be candid with*you a 
not,” ehe answered, with a pitiful attempt at a 
smile .*' You ack nie to you without’ a 


wedded jife must be sorrowful indeed, No; I 
would rather die than marry another gfrl’s lover 
you love G vew Melville f"" °°” 


i 


f 


Ls | Gladga!” he cried, “Hsten to me; and ‘ba: 








eve me; I loved Gwendolen Melville once, and ! 









appreciation in prosperity.” 

~. There was the-sound of footateps In the hall- 
ay. withont, and Rapert had just time to 
Whieper : “ Remember, I shall hops for 


j@pewer one week from to-day, Gladys,” era Mie,’ 
‘ entered the room; and Gladys, with 
Affgabed cheeks aud, ayes brighter. than they had 

pb 


sn for. many o long day, soo, after made her 
SHAS. 

reeihe never remembered how she gained her 
eliied room, but once there she flung herself down 
on her knees, and wept as she had never wept 
in ail her life before ; but fb was for joy, not 
sorrow. 

It almost seemed to her that [tb must be a 
dream—a wild fancy of her disordered brain— 
that Ruperp Dane hed actually asked her to be 
his wife! 

As for Rupert Dane himeelf, a dreary sigh 
broke from his ipa as the door closed after the 
girl, 

** Yea, it is quite true: poor little Gladys loves 
me,” he muttered, burying bis handsome face 
despairingly in his hands. “ How strange that I 
never noticed it before! I can see it now ia her 
every look, her every action. Poor little girl! 
Ah! well, if by devoting the balance of my 
wrecked life to her I can make her happy, why 
should I not do it?” 

True, there would never be passionate love be- 
tween them ; but he would be very careful that 
she ehould not realize the lack of it, 

The following week was one of great activity 
In the Dane cottage, Rupert was so far re- 
covered that the doctor had declared the crutch 
and blue glasses were no longer necessary, and 
once again he looked like the handsome young 
secretary of yore, 

He was busy eetulipg his affairs, bat for all 
that he eculd not ‘help bub notice how Gladfs 
avolded him on every possible oceasion ; and in 
spite of the fact that he had no love for her, he 
began to look forward with much curlosity to the 
day when she was to bring him his answer, 

He little knew how exciting that week, had 
besn to poor Gladys Barton, No one ever knew 
how she paced the floor of her little room for 
long hours at a time, crying out to Heaven to 
guide her in this all-important dlemma of her 
young life - 

Should she marry him or refase him! That 
was the question eho arked herself over and over 

sin. | Could she school her heart to the bitter 

ought that If che refueed him she would see 
‘hini never egsin f No wonder, loving him as she 
did, the girl's ‘heart ‘was forn with conflicting 
emotions ; and she realized that life would not 
tbe worth Ifviby if separated from him. 
| At lazb the eventful morning dawned. Gladys 
purposely «bsented herself fror the breakfast- 
table; bat Ripert found her alohe in the cosy 


er. 

| Ghe’ was standi¢g at the window, 
‘Ureamily out fato the sunshine, and so intent 
were her thoughts that she did not hear his step, 





little living-room when he entered ft an hour 
> He started-back ss though’ the “words had | iat 
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nor was she aware of his presence until he laid 
his hand lightly on her shoulder. 

“ Gladys,” he said, gently, ‘' I have been look- 
ing for you all the morning.” 

She uttered a little cry, drawing shyly back, 
her lovely fair face suffused with a scarlet blash 
like the flaming heart of a great red rose, 

‘Don’t you know, Gladys, that the week of 
grace is up?” he sald, looking down into her 
mae “Have you an answer for me, little 

For one moment she hesitated, then turned 
and placed her little white hands in his, 

“I am yours if—if you want me, Rupert,” 
she said, simply. 

He stopped and touched the girl's lips lightly, 
murmuring that he hoped she would never regret 
those words; but {in that moment he could not 
help thinking how cemmonplace this betrothal 
was in com with that other; but he 
quickly disearded the thought as being disloyal 
= bg girl who had just promised to be his 
bride, 

Mrs, Dane was delighted over the affair when 
her son called her into the room and announced 
his engagement to Gladys. 

She took the girlin her arms, declaring, as she 
kissed her warmly, that no news in the wide 
world could have piessed her better. 

It brought tears to Rupert’s eyes to note how 
very fond his mether wae of Gladys, 

When he placed the betrothal- upon 
Gladye’s finger, it almost took her breath away. 

‘* Ts {¢ a diamond, Rupert ?” she cried, aghast, 
looking with dilated blue eyes that seemed to 
catch and imprison all the sunshine about her. 

: all he answered, “ Are you pleased with 
it 

“It ls too fine—too grand for me, Rupert,” 
she said in a low voice, “I do not think that It 
was ever intended that I should wear anything 
like this,” and tears began to fill her eyes. 

"Do nob say that again, Gladys—you pain 


Td 





me,” he sald, gravely. “I consider the ring a/ 


** GLADYS,” HE SAID, GENTLY, ‘1 HAVE BEEN LOOKING FOR YOU ALL THE MORNING!” 


very common one—for the bridé of a million- 
aire.” 


She looked up Into his face with wistful eyes. 

** The bride of a millionaire! '’ she murmured. 
"Oh, Rupert, am I worthy of that? I[—Iam 
80 plain,” 

“You are all that is good, true, and pure,” 
he answered. ‘What more could any man ack 
for in a wife?” 

Rupert had insisted upon an early wedding, 
and to this his mother had joined her earnost 
entreaties, so what could Gladys do but consent, 

It was decided at length that the wedding 
should take place at a bandsome country-seat 
which had been among the possessions willed to 
Rapert Dane by his eccentric uncle, 

It had been the home of Mrs. Dane in her 
girlhood ; she had gone forth a bride from 
beneath that roof, and it was in compliance with 
her earnest wish that it was decided the ceremony 
should take place at Cleveden, 

Gladys was to remain under her protection as 
her protégée antil that all-important event 
transpired, 

It was not long until the news of the vast in- 
heritance which Rapert bad fallen heir to, 
together with his engsgement te Gladys Barton, 
became noised about. 

Mrs. Melville and Gwen heard it, with great 
astonishment, from the lips of a visitor who had 
called 


“Worth s million of money!” gasped Mrs, 
Melville, when she found herself alone with her 
daughter, “I—I always had a liking for your 
father’s young secretary, Gwen,” she declared, 
“and always said he would make his mark In the 
world. A million of money! Why, do you 
know, dear, that is nearly twice as much as St, 
John is supposed to be worth? I—I must con- 
feas I am 6 little sorry that you threw young 
Dane over for him, But, after all, he could not 
have been much in love with you, my dear,” she 
added, consolingly, ‘for the same report conveys 
the intelligence to us that he is to marry Gladys 
Barton.” 
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Gwendolen Melville had listened with a face 
white as death. At the mention of her old lover's 
intention of marrying another, all the old 
smouldering love in her heart seemed to burat 
anew into flame. But the worst trial of all to 
bear was the intelligence that Rupert Dane had 
come out of the terrible accident neither blind 
nor crippled, but more handsome, more gallant 
than ever. 

“ His intended marriage to Gladys Barton [s 
announced through pique!” declared Gwen, 
vehemently ; adding, with flashing eyes, “‘ Why, 
I could draw him to my side again, mamma, if I 
were to speak one kind word to him, give him 
one smile, one gracious look, I will not belfeve 
that he is to marry Gladys Barton. I tell you 
it will never take place, mamma,” she ’ 
vehemently—" never !’’/ - 


(To be continued.) 








Tax oldest and most curious herbarium in the 
world is the Egyptian Moseum at Cairo, It con- 


sists of crowns, garlands, wreaths, and bouquets 
of flowers, all from the ancient tombs of 
Egy 


t, most of the examples being In excelleut 
ition. Nearly all the flowers have beer 
identified, They cannot be less than 3,000 years 
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Tx California inland seas are being turned into 
farm lands, Thousands of acres in the San 
osquin Valley that were enly watered wastes 
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“GO AND LOOK 


JOCELYN DE BURGH. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 
HUGO GETS A CLUE. 


Mantua had been right; Richard de Bargh 
and his daughter had icfs Miss Barry’s house 
none too soon, The folly of his Inet ht’s 
search had been plain to Hugo’s shrewd no in 
the clear light of the early morning. Martha 
= = ka 7 when the door-bell 
suarply, de Burgh again on ber 
doorsteps, cpiatigealct by two quist-looking 
men in plain, h clothes, ‘ 

“My mistress not returned |” she said 
grofiiy, barring their way. ‘‘ As for you, sir, I 
don’t know who you may be,” with calm un- 
truth, “but this fs the second time you have 
forced your way into this house, and I'll have 
you know you can’t do it,”’ . With a swiftness he 
bad not imagined dwelt in her shrivelled old hand, 
she beckoned to a policeman who stood on the 
opposite corner, 

Bat Hi turned to him with his languid 
manger, before the old woman could pour out 
her complaint. 

“This fs my card,” he sald quietly, “and 
these men are two attendants from the Hornsey 
Asylum. My stepbrother has esca from 
there, and we have reason to think he fs har- 
boured fm this house, Miss Barry, who knows 
me, is unfortunately away ; but as my brother is 
& homicidal maniac, perhaps convince 
‘his good woman to allow the Asylum men to do 
“Ts palieies grinned 

. respectfully. 

Certainly, sir,” he returned. “Just you let 
these gentlemen {n,” to the apparently furious 
Martha. “You can’t keep them out {f they’re 


locking for 
s lunatic, whether your mistrees Is 
Monge ” 

. one here,” Martha returned, 
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AGAIN,” MRS, DE BURGH COMMANDED; “IT MIGHT BE A BURGLAR,” 


here last,” pointicog a knotty finger at Hugh. 
“ Lunatic, indeed ! What would I be doing with 
lunatics!” She turned furiously to the police- 
man, ‘' Mind, if these are thieves you’re letting 
into my mistrese’s house, you'll have to pay for 
it!” and she stalked angrily along in front of 
the invaders. 

If she had been wise she would have fol- 
lowed them instead ; for when the useless search 
was over she saw suddenly that Hugo was not 
with his men. With a horrible foreboding of evil 
the old servant rushed down to Miss Barry’s cold 
dining-room, and at the writing-table sat her 
enemy, coolly going over the pages of the blot- 
ting-book with a small pocket-mirror. 

" Lunatics!” she ejaculated. ‘ Fine lunatics 
you’re after in my mistress’s private papers,” 
She snatched the neat blotter away from him, 
and towered over hint ifke a Gorgon, “ Get out 
of this house with your lies about lunatics |” 
she screamed, but at the look in Hugo de Bargh’s 
eyes the words died on her lips, 

“Tam quite ready, my good woman! You 
can tell Miss Barry I obtained what I wanted,” 
As he spoke he rose with his usual ages Pees. 
She heard him give an order to his men in the 
hall, so low that she could not catch the words, 
and she sank down on tho nearest chair, still 
clutching the rifled blotter. What could he 
have got out of ft? She turned the blurred 
pages fp vain, never dreaming that what was an 
unintelligible mark to her, on the very firat page, 
had been plain as print to her enemy, with 
ald of his tiny mirror, Miss Barry, weeks ago, 
when the blotting-paper in the book was fresh, 
had blotted there the label for Jocelyn’s box 
when she had turned her out Into the world, 

“ Miss Jane Brown. The Warden School for 
Girls, Chester.” 

It had been the first thing Hugo had seen, and 
it had gone far to console him for the escape of 
his stepbrother. The girl was found; he felt 
certain of that, though he had never known that 
she went by the name of Jane Brown. 

“Tt mast be the girl,” he thought, as he copled 





the address on acard. ‘She is the least part of 
ib, but one never really knows, and she will be 
easier to manage than the,Barry woman,” 

Miss Jane Brown, assiduously correcting Freach 
exercises the next afternoon, was summoned to 
the presence of Mrs. Warden, and went gally and 
unsuspectingly, like a lamb to the slaughter. On 
the threshold she stopped short, for 8 man who 
looked young, and was extremely good-looking 
stood with his back to the drawing-room fire. 

“This gentleman has been sent to see you, by 
Miss Barry,” Mrs. Warden said, calmiy, “and 
though she does not care for your having visitors, 
as a rule, I suppose we must make this an cx- 
ception.” 

. de Burgh’s best manner had made the 
stern lady principal as wax. 

Miss Brown, paralysed, stared at the unwelcome 
visitor. Miss Barry had seat him; he would 
know she was an impostor ; he would ¢ell / 

But she was brave, forlorn little waif though 
she was. With one quick breath she.rallfed and 
came quietly forward to the man who might, 
with one word, turn her from her home and her 
i 


fon wished to see me?” she said, very low. 
* Perhaps you have a ” 

Mr. de Bargh was for once at ® loss, This was 
a total stranger who stood before him, not in the 
vaguest way did she resemble the tall, slight girl 
he had seen with Miss , 

“No; no message!” returned, hastily. 
“That is, I was passing through Chester and 
Miss Barry merely asked me to let her know how 
you prospered, though I need not ask.” 

But the real Jane Brown had seen the amaze- 
ment in his face, If it had not been for Mra. 
Warden's placid presence she would have thrown 
herself on the mercy of her visitor ; as it was, 
she kept her co miraculously. 

“T am quite thank you. It was kind of 
Mise Barry to inquire,” she sald, bravely, bat she 
did not sit down. 

Mr. de Burgh felt suddenly, under her fearlese 
eyes, that he was sailing uoder false colour ard 
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be o's. * - -_ . ~_ re 
had better go, He had hardly finished his Ste would not see either Gilbert or Moyra ; “* How dare you eprak so to met” she almost 


beautifally-done exit when Mrs, Warden turned 
to her governess. 

** You were nob very cordial, my dear,” she 
observed, rather reproachfully; even at forty- 
esven & handsome, well-mannered man does not 
cease to Interest the average woman, 

Mizs Browo's eyes filled with sudden tears; 
she had grown fond of Mca. Warden. 

"I coulda’t fesl very cordial ; he was a perfect 
stranger to m»,” she said, miserably. ** May I 
go now?” 

Mra, Warden nodded. She had an uneasy 
conaclancs about the late visitor, and decided she 
would not write to Miss Barry of hia arrival as 
she had intended, 

Poor little Jane Brown, who had been getting 
nearar every day to her ambition of becoming a 
fall fisdged governess in a grand house, was 
writing a letter herself. When it was gone, by 
the rerun halirofieir yr Ah 2 pel won- 
dered whether she had done ‘to send ft with 
& curious prescience of evil. by 

Tae day-pupil hed almost run to the ioe ind 
being anxious to get her errand over. gave | 
a litele vexed tion as she had to stand 
waiting moment to slip in Miss Brown’s letter. 
A gentleman, in immaculate London clothes, 
was In her way, apparently posting letters. . 

80 ‘to 


“Taere seems to be something 
with the box, but I think I have cong 
“Bother!” the 1 said, 


“T shall have to go on to the next'or 
baven’t time.” hy 

“T think it’s all right now. If you will allow 
me?’ With a well-done glance of admiration, 
and a quick movement that was too graceful to 
be snatching, the stranger possessed himself of 
the letter in the girl's hand and apparently 
slipped i Into the pillar-box. She did not see 
that he substituted an envelope already torn 
that happened to be fn his pocket. 

‘‘Thank you!” she said, with expectant 
eoqguetry, but her romance was nipped ia the 
bad. With a grave bow the man turned away ‘ 
and walked in the other direction, 

The day-pupll was uncomfortable, though she 
awsured herself it was right. She did not, there- 
fore, mention the lacideut to Miss Brown, who 
waited anxiously for au answer to her letter. 
But days aos f and her substitute made no 
aign, till at last her fears abated, ' 

Ip never dawned on her that her warnfpg hed 
néver reached Castle de Bargh, nor that ‘her 
visitor of the afternoon had stood by a street 
latip with a light heart, and rtithlesly read his 
ill-gotten letter, 

“TI thought there was some connection, T 
don’t know why!” Hagh de Bargh mused, as 
his keen glance fell on the emal!, neat writing of 
the envelope, “The girl locked guilty, somehow, 
I felt certala she knew the et I wanted and 
would writé to her. Iam glad I thonght of 
waiting ; but what luck I should just catch the 
meesenger |” 

He was jubilant as he held the letter up to 
the light; but o strange look came over his face 
as the address flashed on him, 

**Castis de Burgh!” he repeated, mechani- 
cally, and.atood like a man stunned, 

* Jane Brown” had been all this time fn hia 
ewn house. 

“The companion!” he thought, furiously. 
** Bab | how did she get there ?” 

He was not even certain that Jane B-own was 
the nanie Richard’s daughter went by, and yet 
he knew ft was, But his mother. was tight; 
things were black indeed! : 

+ * * * ° 

Twenty-four hours after Jocelyn was hastily 

summoned to the crfpple’s erat where she 


tay more wax-like than ever, buf nelther more | | 


kilt 
her by inches; to know that Icha: Was. free 


(sane bhe had always known he was), and ale to 
ry to all the world, was & living hell 
*Hiad che dotie v6 much only 


tell his 
ta Alitia d 
to be ruin: 





they were ungratefal foola, not worthy of their 
name. Inatead, she turned to her companion, 
who was a ranger, and kept her thoughts away 
from her @ l past, her dangerous future. 
Turned, bad she kaown it, to the only soul tn 
Castle de Burgh who knew her secret. 

“Where have you been?” she cried, queru- 
lously, as Jocelyn entered, “Get a book and 
read to me,” 

The gitl shivered under the fiery gaze of the 
black eyes bent on her. There lay the woman 
who had ruined her father, powerless in body, 
but not fn mind ; Allcia de Burgli’s'Qilok brain 
was to be dreaded still, ; 

“What's the matter with yon ?” shé said, 
suddenly. “ You look as if you had si Bg on 









shrieked. “Do you mean I’m dying! Speak 
girl, don’t sit like a stuck pig.” ns 

“Not particularly.” Bat her voice was a; 
pitiless as Alicia’s own. ‘‘I suppose we must al) 
dis some day.” Some instinct taught her that 
to deal with Mre. de Burgh one must thrust bard 
and quick, 

Die! Whar is dying?” Alicia had re. 
covered herself. ‘‘Jast an end of everything, 
with no more of you, Bat I suppose you don't 
think so, I forgot your feather was & parson, 
Mize Brown.” Be 

For one fustant the young women's face wa: 
niore dangerous than the old one’s, 

** Please don’t speak of ~ father. I won't 
bear it,” she said with an suthority that quelled 
even on de Burgh.‘ Shall EF goon with the 


“No.” For ones her emp! ke quietly, 
“No, I would rather talk tegen “You're von 


| fa your white-facéd way. I-wonder if I could 
to"} truest yout” 


“No, I don’t think you could, ffit clashed with 

















She broke in on Jocelyn’s steady reading’ with 
a speech which nearly made her drop the’ 

“Why couldn't 1 have had a ddaughter 
oa se 1” she ejaculated, “ instead of a cry-baby 

8 Ras 

** What!” Jocelymeried. “A granddaughter 
like me |” 

“Yes,” gloomily, ‘‘I don’t see where you 
could get ip; but there must be good blood in 
ir somewhere, You're not easily frightened. 

6, I suppose,” with a quick return to her old. 
contempt, “you prabably don’t know who your 


dmother was |” 

“She was a woman!” Miss Brown 
answered, slowly, her eyes mee the cripple’s 
terrible gaze, without flinching. ‘‘And don’t 
you think you are unjust to Mise de Burgh? She 
sesais to me all you could aek, and more.” 

Mrs. de Bargh langhed, and [f her earnestness 
waa evil, her laughter ‘was worse, 

*€She was—a good woman,’” she mocked, “I 
suppose you mean, I am not!” 

Bee’ & moment the girl quatled, then she spoke 
vey. . 

tN, I don’t. think you are,” she said, " though 
you are kinder'to me than you pretend to bs.” 

“Well done!” sald the invalid, coolly, “I 
said you had some courage.” 

Courage is nob everything. Some people are 
odly brave and strong to do wicked things easily,” 
Was it truly her own voice she heard, saying 
such mad things fo her worst enemy ! 

“Those are the people who prosper;” the 
cripple cried; angrily. ‘Your women with 
scruples lve yh If Ve ee 
you apparently con my crimes” (sarcastically 
littie kaowing how frail the ground was she trod 
20 rashly) ‘‘on your head, I suppose you would 
fly to that last refage of the weak—repentance |" 

Tae gicllooked at her for an fnetand, 

“Tdon's know. I never thought it was much 
nee to repent,” she answered slowly: ‘‘ Uoless 
repsntance means reparation, it seems to me s 
cheap way of making peace with beaven.” 

“* Reparation!” scornfully, “that means to 
throw bread out of the window and starve. 
You taik nonsenss, girl! ” 

**T meant if it were stolen breed It was better 
to give {> back then have fndigestion from ext 
it,” stoutly, “And everyone hus to make tbe 
peace with heaven some day, no matter how long 
they put ft off.” ; 





ia the end f 





7 Give me my handkerchief, 





. 
| Toe cripple’s eyes flashed In her parchment- 
coloured face. . ‘ ' 


my own interests.” She did not know why she sa!d 
hearer. 


nd| it, bat her coolness only pleased ‘her 
ye“ Eesald sot You 


be ‘living well when 
ra would be in the 


to cut her own head off, and I hate a 
p61; Tell me, does sha still think dbout that red 
ad Meredith 1” with sudden 


The viciousness. 
~ “I don't know, and if I did I would not say 


” Miss B-own sald amfably. | s ‘ 
Ts doasn’t reem 
de that it matters who she marries. I don’t 


‘ifok she and Huntley will ever patch it ap. Bad 


if you were she, would you look at that flamingo 


7 Of a man when the other was by ?” 


"I should not,” with incautious truth, “ Lord 
Huntiley———” she broke off, scarcely knowlzg 
what she had been about to say, for Alicia’s eyes 
were fixed on her in ecornful amusement, 

“Lord Huntley is better looking? You 
needn't look so ashamed of yourself; I had an 
eye for good looks in a man myself, once |” 

Jocelyn flusbed at the tone. 

“Why are you so hard on me?” she said, 
quietly. Tt 

“ Because ib amuses me!" fiercely. ‘* Can't 
you see [ spsnd my days ia tortare, and do you 
grudge me a moment's fulness ?” 

Her companion did not answer. If she could 
have bad her way Alicia de Bargh’s forgetfulness 
would have bsen short iadeed ; yet, againet her 
will she pitied ber, : 

“ You don’t like my amurementa, or me?” the 
cripple continued, queruously. “Do you!” 

‘© Mo," very slowly, “I do not. Bah, you 
might be able to take me like you still, if you 
na, Nea ae tenting harply under the comi 

r heart was 8 yu ie coming 
of a thought that she had never before dared to 
entertain, Was ft possible that Mrs, de Burgh’s 
altered bearirg to her meant that ashe had at-last 

some influence over the fiery soul in Its 
shrivelled body ? 

Bat the response checked her hopes. 

“Bah!” sald Mrs. de Burgh, smartly. ‘‘! 
never like anyone, really, Oaly as far as it suite 
me, You taks my advice and do the same; its 
the only way for a woman.” 

“You mean {t's the only way fora wicked 
wornan,” Mies Brown returned, calmly ; but the 

had closed her syes and made no reply. 

Brown opened her book and took up. her 
reading where shé had left it. But as she reads 
terror came over her, that made her glance from 
time to time at the moveless hangings; at the 
fovalld in her bed. Mrs, de Burgh’s eyes were 
still shut ; why, then, was her companion certain 
were nob alone 
poon light was 
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“No.” Ithad taken all Jocelyn’s courage to 
walk to the opsn door and look round the room, 
qhere the scent of many flowers came eo heavily 
fromthe conservatory door, ‘No, there is no 
one there!” 

It was curious that both had bad the came 
thonght, aud it deepened the girl's uneasiness. 

“Perhaps Matthewse———” she 

“ Matthews doeen’t go Into that room unless 
she’s rung for,” drily ; ib wes not worth while 
to aay that every servant in the house be!d the 
room in horror and would not have entered it 
after dark. ‘‘I must have been mistaken, Ring 
for lights, end go ‘and get your tea,” 

Jocslyn was glad when Matthews had lit up 
both roome, and brought Mra. de Burgh’s tea, to 
hurry away to her own quarters, The great 
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- “Dining with Hun 
of her excellent meal seemed mysteriously 


She sat for a minute, when the maid was gone,. 


and thought. What would she have given to- 
night for a little mirth, a little happiness? Wet 
when the man who loved her had @ dinner- 
party, she must sit alone. ' , 


“Nonsense!” she said to hereelf, « beiakly, would 


“Tm tilly to-night. How could Lord Huntley 
sak Mrs. de Burgh’s companion to dinner, 
if he were dying to? But I wish.Castle de 
Burgh were a little more cheerful. Somehow I 
smell ghosts in It to-night!” trying to 

But it was not like having a lover at to 
have a secreb 


with her withered fingers, 
“You can 


\ Rabblah 1 the ‘aie fected’. practically, | 
since tb was af! no wee fo oe te allanb, daopele pe 


after the vaolehing Matthews, "Mrs. de Bargh 
can’t move, so how can she hurt me! But 
somehow I wish I did not know every one had 
=— out bub the servants, and they are miles 
° ' 

She read for s quarter of an hour or fo, at 
firet with a thickly-beating heart, expecting she 
knew not what. But as ber pulees calmed, the 
room began to lock less lonely, the cripple in the 
bed lees diabolical in her eatins and laces, that 
were so strange a setting to her begeard face, 
She was beginning a new chapter when a feivt 
sound canght her ears ; a low rustling, as if some 
one crept across the floor of the room adjoiriog. 
Mrs, de Bargh held up a bony finger. 

“ Hush!” she breathed, '* What’s that nofse!” 
Her face wae livid ; afterwards Jocelyn knew 
it was not with fear, She locked at the open 
door with eyes that fairly snapped in her head, 
“T hear something moving |” she whispered. 
Miss Brown had dropped her book and started 
to her feet, For one moment ehe felt.an orrant 


co 

“Shall I ring for someone }” she faltered. 

” 1 Nol’, authoritatively, ‘It can’o 
be ~ Go and look.” 


stling ceased ; then comething foll 
on the floor with a dull thud that made the girl’s 
racked nerves tighten, Hugo was away, Gilbert 
outs-what if her father knew it, and had come 
to the castle, as he had done once before, to con- 
front hia relentless enemy ? 

Every trace of terror left Jocelyn’s heart. 
ao nodded coolly, reassuriogly - the yy a 

as easy a courage ae any de Burgh of them 
all, good or bad; with her head high and her 
hands steady, she walked calmly into the lighted 
atood for a moment, waiting to 
see if her father were indeed coming to her. 

The room was quite-empty. There. wae not 
a sound anywhere, 

‘Oh! for some little signal that was known 

te father and daughter ! 
turned, half-lsughing, on the tbhreehbold, 

“I advanced, ‘shoulder to shoulder |’” she 

cried, her clear voice ringing through the lofty 
“bat there is no enemy to disperze,” 

“Hush, girl! I tell you I heard some one!” 
Alicia cried, obatinately. “* Listen!” 

Far, far off came a long-drawn wall, and 
Jocelyn thought she kaew it for the cry of the 
| great grey dog at the farm. 

"'Oaly & dog, somewhere!" Surely, her father 
near ; “ only Mere, de Burgh 


& 


» But there'was no need, A horrible, stealthy 
here, very slow, very 
of the room rustied, 


hangings. 
“Go and look again,” Mrs, de Burgh com- 
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1 As before, the instant she 
quiet reigned 
saw the heavy cur- 
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corridor she saw a door in frout of her shut 
gently. With the one thought that she must 
catch up with her father, and tell him that ft 
was no enemy, but only his own daughter who 
pureued him, Jozely tore open the heavy door. 
For a moment she stood, taken aback, for {t did 
not discloss a room, but # winding stone stalr 
way. From far up it came a gleam of light, and 
quick, echoing steps. Whoever was retreat- 
ing before her had left a lantern on the stairs, 
and was now steadily mounting them, light in 
hand, 

“ Walt, it's 11” she called recklessly. But 
there was no answer, yet for a moment the foot- 
steps paured, 

“Who are you? Why don’t you answer?” 
she cried, as she hurried up the steep stair, 
stumbling on ite winding uneven steps, feeling 
soft touches on her hot cheeks from the waving 


| cobwebs that hdng low and swayed in the wind 


of her quick pascing. 

At the head of the stairs she came toa full 
stop. From this there seemed to extend on avery 
ride a passage, but the light was gone, Oaly a 
glimmer of moonlight through a narrow window 
high overhead let her see those dark openings on 
four sides of the corkscrew stair, Down which 
of them had her father gone ! 

A cold air that chilled her very bones seemed 
suddenly round her; she tried to speak, but only 
an inarticulate whisper echoed uncannily from 
the etone walla, 

For an instant che stood frresolute; almost 
ready to turn and run down the old etairway 
again, back to what now seemed the safety of 
Alicia’s company, Bata gleam of light far down 
the passage at her left hand showed suddenly, 
and 9 quick anger filled her. Her father, or 
Moore, it must be! Why could they not ‘walt 
for her? Jocelyn picked up her ekirte; and 
followed recklessly after the dull gleam of the 
swaying lantern, 

How many corners and devious curves she 
threaded she conld not tell, but she knew she 
must be in the upper etory of the old unused 
wing of the castle. She wes gaining on the light 
end ite bearer, when she stumbled on the first 
step of suother stair, Far up ft, she could see 
the light fisshiog intermittently as if some one 
were using it to signal from a window, 

Panting, she rounded the last curve of the 
stair; breathless flew into an arched doorway 
whence the last gleam bad come, Bud the light 
died: instantly before she had well entered; a 
heavy door swung nolselesaly bebind her, Jocelyn 
turned sharply, stamping her foot, 

" Who is here, why don’t you speak?” In a 
tiny ebaft of moonlight through a dusty window 
she could see'a faint shadow behind her, 

At her words a dark Jeutern clicked sharply. 
In the dazzling light she was, for a moment, 
blinded ; and then behind the lantern she saw 
the man who had fled from her. 

It was Hugo de Bargh ! 


(To be continued.) 








Foor bridges in Morocco, that are used for 
heavy traffic have been the subject of much con- 
cern to the engineers, Elm planks on oak string 
pieces were the materfals employed, but these 
wore out so rapidly that a return to the old style 
of. buildicg was proposed. This consisted of 
cables made from the fibre of the aloe, These 
cables are plaited and twisted from fibre and are 
nearly two inches thick, and eight and a half 
inches wide, They are saturated with tar and 


firmly nalled to oak planking. The ends are 
fastened by fron, Theae cables make most: 
admirable foot They are sufficiently 


elastic to be pleasant under the feet, and ex- 
jeer. has demonstrated that they are far more 

arable than any material, heretofore applied for 
this purpose, 





CHRONIC INDIGESTION and its attendant..Misery 
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REFORMED. 
—t0— 
(Continued from page 513.) 


‘** There is a tide in the affairs of men,’” 
quoted I, ‘Would you have me neglec 
tide, which may lead on. to fortane ¥” 

‘* Look well before you leap,” said she sagely. 
“T own I did not think you would be in 

to leave us all.” 

“ My dearest cousin,” I exclaimed, out of all 
patience, ‘was it not you yourself who urged 
me to take this step? And perhaps,” I added, 
demurely, “it may, after all, ve to your 
advan as well as mine ; for Mr. Sourkrout 
Clab bosh, the elegant and aristocratic 
Dutchman—ahem !—I mean to say German 
gentleman, to whom I have sold Stony Lone- 
some, may lead to the solving of that question 
which you propounded the other day—about 
pro yourseif with a husband, you know. 
Think, if you catch him, what connectlons— 
thirteen counts in the family, I belleve, and one 
tag Transparency not far off—jast think of 
+.” 

“Thank you, elr,” sald Georgina, bi her 
lip ; '‘ your kind consideration for me is t- 
ful, A thousand thanks ; but as for any horrid 
jabbering Dutchman—no, indeed! If I can’t 
find a gentleman, sir, of sufficient energy and 
sense to—marry 1’ll be an old maid for ever 
before I’'ll——” 

I must say I was hart at her tone, but we 
were here interrupted by the entrance of my 
uncle and aunt; whereat I began reciting my 
plans for the future— where 1 was going, how I 
expected to make a fortune, if nob devoured by 
wild animals, or blown away fn a tornado, or 
lost on the praries, which, I remarked, were 
likely to catch fire at any time ; how I was ready 
to turn my hand to anything; indeed, was 
resolved to learn the trade of a blacksmith or 
carpenter (I saw Georgina wince et this), and 
dwelling on the riek of never seeing them again. 

My uncle looked bewildered, my sunt cried a 
little and kissed me, and the young one protested 
velubly against my going away, and Georgina 
expressed her approbation with a vehemence 
really greater than was necessary. 

Two days after this I went to make my adieu 
at Ramshackle Hall, I found Georgina alone. 

* Georgina,” I said, with some decent agita- 
tion of manner. ‘'I go to-morrow morning. 
Alas! the time has come to say good-bye.” 

She put her hand in mine, but sald nothing. 

* Dearest cousin,” I said, ‘if it were nob for 
the pleasant prospect of change and travel 
before me I would be distressed to part from 
you.” 

Still she sald not a word. 

“Yet, wherever I go, whatever I do,” con- 
tinued I, “memory will ever keep alive my 
gratitude to you. If Iam successful I will say 
to myself, ‘‘ Ah, was it not her wish, in the first 
place, that I should go away?” 

"J didn’t,” cried Georgina, violently jerkin 
her hand away from mine, “I never said i 
wanted you to go away.” 

“What?” sald I, perhaps looking the sur- 
prise I might reasonably have felt. “What?” 

“T never said so,” she repeated. ‘'I said if I 
were in your place I'd go.” 

Here she began to whimper. 

‘© Well, well,” I said, “it’s the same thing, 
after all, Yes, I'll never forget that to ngs I 
owe the awakening from the sloth of my old life 
—my-—my reformation, in fact,” 

“ Oh—h—h!” sobbed Georgina, vehemently, 

** Good gracious!" said I, ‘‘ why these tears} 
Are they for joy at the blessed change in my 
eentiments ? Believe me, I appreciate those 
pearly drops, Georgina.” 

‘*Oh—h—b,” sail she, incoherently, ‘I 
don’t want you to be reformed. Indeed, I'd 
rather you woulds’t. Oh, don’t—don’s be re- 
formed any more, Not In that way. Oh, me! 
oh, me!” 

**Greatd Heavens!” and I struck an attitude 
of astonishment, ‘ Can I believe my eara}” 

Bat Georgina was now crying in earnest; and, 


E 


” 


as I am the most absurdly soft-hearted fellow 
eee oer, Se eee ae 
knee, in a friendly way. 

Georgina,” I ald, what is the matter ! It’s 
not becoming to you to cry. Tell me, do you 
to,” wall Georgios, wiping ber 

‘ 0,” eyes. 

** And you don’t want me to be reformed 1.” 

“No, no,” decidedly ; “I want you to be like 
you were before. ‘Twas all my horrid temper— 


my finding eo So 
“Ahem |!” said 1; “and am I to understand 
that you have reached the conclusion that I was 
right in my habits, views, and —— 
gy ah cen mee mes 1” 
cs ” Geo { 
“And that, instead of my being reformed by 
you, I, on the contrary, ought to have been 
g the effort towards your reformation 1” 
Y—e—+,” sald Georgina agafn. 
“Tt is s singular revulsion,” sald I ‘‘ Give 


After a little silent thought, I continued,— 

“ ” I aaid, “I will accept this daty. 
ee Se es eee oe 
@ fortune, all my brilliant prospects—all for the 
sake of your elevation and improvement, To 
effect thie object, {t is necessary, however, that 
we should see a good deal of each other—indeed, 
that we should live in the same house—you 
understand. In short, Georgina, I think we will 
have to be married.” 

** Yes,” said she, In so low a tone that I had 
to draw her head close to mine to hear at all. 
“Bat you've no hous@for us to live in now,” 
she added, pensively, after awhile, 

* Bless us, no! I had forgotten that, How 
unlucky that I should have acted so hastily— 
and under a misapprehension too.” 

Here Georgins looked rather foolish. 

“But perhaps Mynheer Clabberdebosh may 


ve up the property, after all; and if so, 
Greate, wil you accept the sacrifice I propose 


making? Will you go there to gain the full 
benefit of my and instruction —eh 1” 
Her reply was,—— 


** Well, I won’t say exactly what,” but it was 
pretty favourable. ; 

“And are you sure you won't repent of the 
undertaking!” murmured Georgina, presently. 
“T've such a temper, you know; I’m always 
finding fault.” 

“Trying to boss people, my dear,” I said, 
calmly. ‘‘ Well, there’s no telling the influence 
of 8 good example, Who knows what time and 
patient effort may By 

About what we did and sald during the next 
hour or two I find my memory is somewhat 
weak, I = had my arm around Georgina’s 

em | kk I kissed her—indeed, I am almost 
sure that I kissed her several times—and that I 
rather enjoyed it, Hang it! why should I be 
ashamed to confess that I did enjoy 1t, and more 
than anything in my whole life before? And 
I’ve my suspicions that Georgina did, too ; and 
that she once or twice at least—curious, wasn’t 
it !—kiesed back. 

Later on I remarked,— 

“ Georgina, my dear, I think you may give 
me back that cigar-case.” 

And she meekly returned ft, and was re- 
formed ! 

(THE END ] 








Tiny square panes of translucent oyster thelle, 
Instead of glass, are an unique feature of houses 
and offices in Manila, The wiadows measure on 
the average six feet long and four feet wide and 
contain two hundred and sixty of these oyster- 
shell panes, which temper the fierce glare of the 
sun in the building. In a country where many 
people go blind from the constant sunshine this 
is a precaution very necessary to be taken. The 
streets of Manila are modern. They are perfectly 
straight, macadamized, and ed with ample 

te walke. Of e the Escolta and the 

io are the beat. In seg sm are oe 

shops, kept princi by Chinese merc’ 4 
pon gt x oy Hn Amoy. -rooted 





houses line each side of both thoroughfares. 
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THE BBIDE’S OMEN. 


—=10:— 
CHAPTER II, 


“You will come, won't you, Miss Aline! 1; 
will all be quite incomplete without your 


gence, 
Phe Laird of Forforran sat on the window-«il) 
of the’ morning room at Dalleroon, as the 
Stuart’s small house was named, 

It might have looked odd to see a stalwart 
figure In tweed seated on a window-sill, if there 


herbs, that was looking its best om this last day 
of April, showing that “ summer wae at 


ee" 


Winter was over—cold, bleak winter—of that 
there was abundant proof. Along the road the 
hedge-rews made undulating green rivers ; the 
roe cn dappled with primroses, while the 
ladysmocks were beginning to flourish fn all their 
beauty, k jg company with the wood ane- 
monet and dog-violete, and encouraging the blue- 
bells to appear ; the neste of the throstles aud 


The perpetuall an adjaceat 
wood, where a. missel-thrush and some of his 
brethren kept up an unending chorue. 


to look ab; and so was Aline, as she sat in the 
bay-window seat in o white washing gown, 6 
+ her throat, and a bow! of 
g er knee, at which she wae 
daintily working, heading and tailing the little 
green marbles, while the laird watched the white 
hands flattering to and fro with a tender look {o 
his dark eyes. 

“ You will come, won’t you?” he repeated. 

“Of course,” she answered, promptly. ‘‘! 
would not miss seeing it on any account.” 

“ Thanks,” he murmured, rapturously. 

“ Only fancy, I have never seen a maypole, nor 
the lads and lasses dancing around {¢ fn all thelr 
holiday finery.” 

“No, so you told me,” he responded, not 
adding that that was the sole reason of his 
having had one erected on his estate for the 
morrow’s gala, in crder that she might see it, 
for he had received a hint-from this would-be 
mamma-in-law to be cautions in his wooing, leat 
he might scare the bird, and lose all chance of 
sar = her for bis neat. 

“ I” 


* Yes, a long time ago.” 

* And you remembered it ?"’ a 

“ Yes, 1 remember most things you say. : 

‘’That is because we are friends, I suppose, 
with a girlish laugh. : 

‘Qf course,” he agreed, refraining frow 
remarking that there was a far more potent 
reason for his good memory with regard to 
anything she said or did. ‘ 

* And what is the pole to be like?” 

* As high as the mast of » vessel of a hundred 
tone.” % 

* Good gracious ! what a height !” 

* Yes, it sounds tall, doesn’t it }” 

“ Very tall. And will it look like the mast of 


a vessel #” 

* At first, when it fs planted, not afterwards ; 
for it will be dressed up with ribbons, and flowers 
and things.” 

“Tike those?” nodding at ® posy of lovely 
roses he had brought her from the Forforrse 


. 





conservatories, 
“Partly, but mostly it will be decked with 
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May. You know that fs the very flower that was 
sslected one May-day morning in the Middle Ages 
to be brought with sound of tabor, and 
flourish of horn, and put on post, and lintel, and 
window-sill,” 

“Was it really? I did not know,” and she 
jooked at him with her beautiful eyes full of 
inguiry, * Tell me more about it.” 


or Ting at garde aw sb ergs 
i were not a’ gz 
eter | rot it, I read once that bluff 


Hal to go out with Catherine of Arra- 
to Shooter’s Hill to meet the Corporation of 
as they returned from bringing from the 
Kent fields their May-day trophies. 
“How fanny! should so like to have 
geen ft!” 
“I daresay. You never can see bluff King 
Hal now.” 
“Ol course not. Is Shooter’s Hill a pretty 
place?” 
“Yes, very, considering how near London 
ib fs.” 
“T wish I could see it, it would be a spot full 
( Oe * ang * 
* Per: you see some ,” he 
reson, thlaklog he at her face how 
would to her there and show 


wi 
“No, I'm afraid not,” she said, shaking her | dance, 


iden head until it glinted again In the 
"We have never hoon farther than Edinburgh ; 
Tam ry renee could not afford such a long, 
expentive journey,” 
Eg: one else might take you,” haszarded the 


“There fs no one who could or would,” 

"Ien’b there?” he thought. 

Pet have very pry apace — oe of 
enough to expense of taking 
me such @ trip. ' 

" It need not be a relative, a friend 
he began ; but the opportune arrival of Aline’s 
mother interrupted the ééte-d-téte ; opportune, 
for had he spoken then he would have met with 
7 offer of his hand, heart, and 

riune, 

The next day, May-day, dawned bright and 
po Saroedly a pwunge 


bound by the closest, most enduring, 
ee eee ne Oe 
But ithe looked with at her, so aid 
another, and with a greater he felt 
It was almost a t other was 


Gordon, tn his cepacity of host, had his hands 
full, and could not linger, as 
Wished, near her. He had to be about and 


‘the 
forgetting her elegan 





doing, and Ieft the coast clear for Kenneth, who 
wae not slow to avail himself of the opportunity. 

“Tois a long while since we last met,” he 
said, when they had eauntered a little way from 
the chattering crowd. 

“* Yea, fsn’b it?” she agreed. “ We used to 
meet eo often ; I can’t imagine why It is we have 
not done so lately. Were you at the Macgregor’s 
dance last Thureday 1” 

“* Yes, and expected to see you there,” 

“We were going. Mr. Gordon was to drive us 
over ; but, at the last moment, business pre- 
vented him, so mother would not go,” 

“Ah! I see!” 

Hig tone was full of the bitterness that surged 
in his heart. 

“I was awfully disappointed,” he went on, 
“ when I found you did not come,” 

“Were you!” she asked, looking up at him 
with a chy smile, and then dropping her eyes at 
a ardent gaze of 


“The pleasure of my evening was quite 


“Oh! Why!” 

* Because l only went to see you ; and when I 
found you were not there, I was disgusted, and 
left as soon as I could.” 

“Was not that a pity?!” she murmured, 
with blushing cheeks, “I heard it was a nice 


“I dare say it was to those who were interested 
in- the guests present, You see, my interest 
centred elsewhere.” 

She made no response to this. She was silent, 
a feeling of shy delight keeping her vo ; for had 
he not as much as told her that his interest 
centred on her! It was the dawn of love to her 
—" Love's young dream ”—and It filled her heart 
witha rare pleasure that would never come to 
her again in all her life. 

* Shall I see you Tuesday night, at Cameron's 
Papen Sf he went on, a new look full of fire 
his blue eyes, bent so earnestly on her face. 

* Yos,” she responded, “I shall be there,” 
idan to promise me quite half the pro- 
gramme, Willyou?” — 

Pa a & great many, she mn wn @ vision 
o! maternal ve’s angry fiashing 
before her mind’s eye. 

“And I have a great deal to say to you,” he 
ot of importance to myself, 


a ane cone Be piness of my 


as he saw 


to her fntense annoyance and mortification ; 
for, as arrived in the field In which the pole 
reared its -crowned head, G 


a light 
Gaedathnblas, on dcduceieed thd 08 epetbing 
a- and de’ on speaking 
to his tried friend and ally, Jessie Stuart. 

Mrs. Stuart, pardon me,” he commenced, 
drawing her aside from the crew 
te the comparative seclusion of the rose garden, 
now, I am eure, what an interest-— 
what a very great interest--I take In your 

daughter, and all that concerns her }” 
“Thanks, yes; I ken ye are vera kind aboot 
bafru,” she exclaimed, in her excitement, 

t vernacular and 


: 
: 


into broad Scotch, for she hoped a permission to 
woo was going to be asked for. 
“Well,” he went on, with considerable heaita- 








tion, ‘'I want to—know—to the best of your 
belief—is she beart-whole }” 

“Why, bless me, yes! What makes you ask 
such a vera queer question }” 

"* Forgive me, if you deem [t an impertinence.”’ 

"No, no! not from you!” she hastened to 
aasure him. 

“T thought,” he continued, atill with great 
hesitation, “‘that—that she and young Macleod 
were yf gocd friends—that perhaps they were 
ep i] 


“ By no means,” returned his companion, with 
a bland smile, feeling, nevertheless, as though a 

ilful of cold woter baa been poured down her 

k, ‘‘Good friends they are, cortainly ; but 
nothing more, I assure you. Helen Mecleod, 
his sister, fa Aline’s most intimate crony, and 
that, of course, accounts for his civility to her.” 

“Of course, of course,” assen’ Gordon, 
feeling much relieved in his mind, “TI did not 
know that. He isso attentive, I quite thought 
ft was a case!” 

Mrs. Stuart felt inclined to rap out a naughty 
word ; but she managed to control her feelings, 
and repeat. her assurances and denials, cleverly 
insinuating that ff Aline had a leaning towards 
anyone it was towarde Jock himself—a remark 
that made him feel extremely, nay foo , 
happy, and go back to bis guests and his Maypole 
with renewed lightness of heart ; while his whilom 
companion determined, there and then, to play a 
dangerous card, end try appealing to Kenneth 
himself to retire from the field, and leave the 
course clear for his wealthy rival. 

She sought bim for some time in vain; but 
towards evening, when dancing had commenced 
amongst the gentry in the great hall at For- 
forran, she found him leaning agalust the wall, 
watching Aline, as she floated by in Gordon’s 
arms 


“Mr, Macleod, can I have a word with you? 
Oan you epare me a few moments!” she asked, 
touching his arm. 

** As many as you wish,” he answered, politely 
and readily, a foreboding of something wrong 
coming at his heart, nevertheless, 

And this foreboding proved true. Oleverly 
and unsparingly she pat the case before him, 
paint!z, with no unskilfal hand, the life that 
would be Aline’s if she married him—allied her- 
self with poverty ; and then showing the other 
side of the picture—tbhe brilliant future thao 
would be hers if she became mistress of Forforran; 
finally » gz to his sense of honour and his 
love for Aline to inducs him to give hor up. 

In silence he listened, giving no sign of the 
inward pain that raged in his breast, the war 
that was going on ; and when she finished, he 
only said, quietiy,— 

“You are right, Mre. Stuart, As a man of 
honour, the only thing I can do is to leave Brae- 
mar and relinquish every hope of happiness In 

ving up your daughter !” 
as had touched the right chord. Kenneth 
Macleod’s honour was at stake, and he threw 
happiness into the other scale, aud won the 
battle ! 

He sought his sister at once, and left For- 


forran. 

Vainly Aline’s eyes wandered round, secking 
the well-known form. It waa nowhere to be 
geen, and she went home that night feeling that 
May-day sports, after all, were not so very 
amusing. 





CHAPTER IV. 


Mactxop had given hie promise to Mrs. Stuart 
not to see her daughter again, save once to say 
adieu, and that once he determined should be at 
the Cameron’s dance, 

Restless and miserable, eager to get over the 

nfal interview, he arrived there, but the ons 

sought did not appear until close upon mid- 
night, 

These were alwaye Mrs, Stuart’s tactics. She 
would bring Aline into a room at a late hour, 
looking cool and fresh and sweet, without a 
ribbon tossed, or a flounce crumpled, or a braid 
diserranged, when other women were flushed 
with dancing, their hair towzled, thelr gowns 
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torn and limp from the crush, and her 
would strike on all male observers with 


On this occasion she looked very beautiful, yet 
pale, he thought, or was it the blue dresa he 
wondered ? He waited for two dances before he 
claimed her, and then he began in rather an 
abrupt faehior, 

“This is the only dance I shall ask for, Miss 


"Why ?” she exclaimed, looking at him rather 
wis ully. ‘‘Is it because weare ro late }” 













































































the pleading Jook in, the soft blue eyes. 
* ou you to leave early 1” 
ea.” 








J 





For the life of hiai he could not have uttered 
another word, Something seemed to rise in his 
throat.and choke him. A mist swam before his 
eyes, and for a minute the strong gepresaion of 
his feelings made him almost unconscious, - 

"You remember,” he went on. after a while, 
when he had recovered his normal composure 
somewhat, ‘‘ that I told you I had something to 
aay to you to-night 1” , 
. “Yea,” she aseented, the w 


onderlng 
‘growin ter, for his face 
sl ty ad Secon ig eo easeoaek ated 


“Tt te not of a very pleasant. nature, ab least 
to myself; and, as wehave beén friends, I ven- 
tare to think you may care to hear it, and 
share, In a lesser degree, my feelings.” 

bon hs ba 30 pear gy 7s mee 
a fear overwhelmin heart, robbing 
shell at a coe - 

* Ciroumstances have arisen that necessitate 
my almost instant departure from Braemar! ”. 

“Mr. Macleod!” There. .was a world of 
anguish in those two words, and he bit his lps 
fiercely. to back the torrent of tender, 
loving words that rose to them. r 

**T leave by the early morning train |” 

“$0 soon!” The deep, eyes looked 
into his for an iostant in. palo, but not in re- 


“a 

‘' And--when—will you return.” 

Only the. pitiful falter'in. the clear tones, and 
her deathly whiteness, her agitation. 
She was too unneed to the, world’s ways to hide 
those, or even t> makean attempt to do x0, 

‘* That is uncertain!” 4°.) : 

* Do—you—think—your stay awsy will be of 
long duration }” : 

. “\Peobably very long—in:fact, I, may never 
return |” en bis king 

Once tnore e's eyes met spse some 
fntolerable pain for which her lps could frame 


no language. 

He could. not interpret this. He did not 
understand. Only, he seemed to know then 
— she cared for him—bow much he was to 
er, 

* 'Then--this le—good-bye?” Her sweet voice 
waa full of grief, 

** Alaa! yes,” he answered. 

** Yon know,” he, wend,on suddenly, as ib 
flashed across him that she would, to say tha 
leash of ib, think this conduch, this sudden 
running away, strange, “that 1 would not go 
it I me help it, .Tbat I would. much rather 





























































































































































































































*And—can you not—stay?” she asked, 
faintly. 

“No!” he avswered, firmly, while hie heart 
— 5 with, sgony...." Ip.is impossible, I 
m »” : : J 2 

Aad, forgetting prudence, he begged her to 
remember him—to. think of him.kindly some- 


“1 shall never forget you,” she answered, 
quietly ; s0 quietly that her calmness deceived 





















































him.a i and he thought now the firet shock 
was over »tmaight recover, and forged him 
after awhile. 








the kind of giel, to forged one she had loved as 
tenderly as eho had Kenneth Macleod, and when 
he clasped her hands with a lingering pressure, 
and saying bis last “Good-bye,” turnsd and 
left. her, the best and brightest part of her youth 

















i} the valse musie risin 
‘Partly,” he returned, stealing himself against | 


In that. be was wrong., Aline Stuart sas not | fai 





and life went with bia, and she wae never quite | knowing the treacherous part her own moths 
the same again—so girlish, so lighthearted. had played in the affair. 
" Mies Aline, are you ill? What is the matter?| . The "a attentions were balm to he 
Can oe youany 1 Take my arm!” wounded feelings, though she waa scarcely oop. 
Go ’s voice broke in on her musings, her | scious of it when she turned to him in her diy. 
dreaminess, She never knew whether she had | tress, and, seeking to forget her sorrow, threy 
stood there, by the great palm fo the cooser- | hereeif with a will into all his plans and projects ; 
vatory, a minute or an hour—stood just where | and while he fondly fanclei she letened io his 
Kenneth left her, the musical plash of the | long disquisitions on the. Improvement of hi; 
fountain golng on with regular monotony, the | estates, because they were she was trying to 
aweet perfume of the s heavy in the air, | shut out from her heart and all memory oj 
falling. that fair handsome face that had been {nexpre;. 
She waa lost to all sround, regardlees of the : 


sibly dear to her. 
flight of time, and might have stood there So matters went om-—summer merged int 
in that cool, dim retreat, only the laird’s ‘| autamo, and entumn in. turn gave place t 
roused her headed winter, aud yet not ® word had 
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“ Are you ill” he repeated, anzfously. 

“Ti—oh, a0. I am not ill,” she returned, 
with a laugh that sounded harsh and 
even to her own ears. 

“Then why are you standing here }” 

To get cool.” 

“ But you ought to be cool now,” 

“Why?” bade 


wite, 

But he would wait no longer, he told himself— 
the New Year was at hand, and he meant it to 
be the happiest of his whole life, or the most 
taleerable, 


Mre. Stuart, conrulted, at last gave her conseat 
to the proposal being made—not that she had 
withheld It because 


iy wanted to, simply from 
moth Chution. 

ah has taste thafi eager to be mopher in-lay 
t6 the Laird of Forforran, but knew prec!pitancy 
would rain all. - 

In those dark days before and about Christ- 


* Because you have been here a very long 


“Have If “Yes, of course!” she edded, 
‘qttickly, knowing and feeling that she must nob 
ghow ae a foe not wear the willow Wil 

too long, rather. am ready to now, ; 
you take me back to’mothar 1” ” PR woe 


“Not” he answered, promptly ; “but Y'll' | mastide, Gordon was much at the Scuart’s houze, 
take you back to the ball-room |” and ; Aline Knew wW . 

“ Te this our dance 1” _ || “She waa happy aod mi and sorry, 

**Is is. Are you too tired for Itt” all af once. She could not f 


 Not'at all. “I shall enjoy {t,” she replied 

Isping het ‘little white-gloved hand on his arm, 
and rettirning with him to the ball-room, where’ 
the glare of lights almost bifnded her, eyes, 
heavy with the smart of unshed tears, af@ the J 
music and hum’ of miany volees sodnded Whe | renégade who had lefther. 

crashing thunder in her ears. ‘So oh New Year's Eve, when she was eittlog 


She hardly knew what she was doing. Ken-/| alone in the quaint, osk-wal parlour 
néth had lef> hér—had’ passed ont of het life, | Ieteniag to the bells ringing mierrily, and Jock 
for ayé—she koew' not why. Only she was |‘Gordon came to her, and told her In & stralght- 
conscious of a fierce pain at her heart that | forward, cra Gah OO te very dear she was to 
made every Ueat an agony ; and so, to hide| him, and how he had hoped for some time 
ee erent ee ee that she would become his ‘Wiis, "cheer, and 
and talked rather wildly—was the the | gladden hia life, and his home with her sweet 
gay, and with flushed ‘ and brilliant, ff sad er ane ee put ber hands 
eyes, wae certainly the bella of the toom and |in hiv’and murmared “Yes” to his pleadiog, 
fascinated Gordon afore than ever, — ®iving blor“the crowning b! of his life, 

He saw nothing amles with her—obly she) peaws, Bee my ban, dh nF! Hot been 
ssemed tore lovely, more piquant than he had | ware of winning ra, Stuart ‘having duly 
ever seen her before, and he determined ere long fa eg oneal gerd te a 2 "s love- 
pt the momentous question on the anawer to worth, and the unmber of offsrs—all 
w his future ded. imaginary ones—that she bad received from 

From. this rash “howéver, he was! great personsges. ey ; 

by ‘Mra, Stuart, who knew her |‘ He-was tru'y grateful for the joy that cam 
deughter’s heart was too sore to brook, yet | into his life with Aline’s acceptance of his pro- 
awhile, thoughts of a new lover, and that failure. yee em felt he could not do enough for 
would Inevitably foliow ; s0 she artfally:reasoned l fiancée to show his For 
andargued with him, aud he consented to: walt | a new era commenced. He loaded her with 


until autumn or winter. 
Meanwhile his mother-in-law, that wae to be, 
was not idle. With consummate ekill she worked 
wpon.the girl, who was plastic as wex in her 
clever | and by jadicious praise of Gordon, 
and» equally jadicious abuse of Macleod, 
managed to wean Aline’s thoughts from the 


i 


absent one andturn them to the man who'was her 
her patisnt adorer. | | efforts, the recollection of his bius eyes and 
Little by little her determ{nation never to | winning ways would come to her, blotting out 
forget Kenneth—zever to listen to words of love | the present, making her live once sgata through 
from another mau-—was undermined. If she | those hours that had been fraught with so much 
had none of ber mother’s she was cor- | sweetness, such subtie delight, thab she knew 
tainly largely endowed with her father’s weak- | could never come to her again fn all the days of 
bess and tion. ? her life, notwithstanding that she had woo tae 
Besides, her vanity was hurt. Not knowing affection of a true, good many: 


strange 
posed at her lover, 
her the moet marked atvention, should sud- |. 


» without warning, départ, leaving her vu 
face thahereh acre ment sommes hei. en a bo Sera Sine te wo 
r ight to $ —B my 6a 
being jealous of her superior charmas, the Beaemar | cestors have used for upwards of two haudred 
c, ones did make remarke,: and, simplé and’! years,” opening a osse and & queer 
childlike though she was, they stung her to the red gold ring of aud 
quick, and..magy-end. many a time brought » devia ; “each Gordon has given it t lady 
ecorching blush cf shame and sgony ‘te. her fair | of his love as & ring—will you! wear Ib too, 
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“J will wear the old ring, please,” stretching | 
cut her hand ; and se he slip it on to her 
slender finger she asked, “Is there a story 
attached to it?” 

“ Yes, only an old wommn’s tale, though.” 

* What ts it?” 

“Oh, some rubbish about ite antpping fn half 
the night before the last Gordon of Forforran fs 
to die. 1 am the last of my recs, and I don’t 
look much like dying, do 1?” with a glance at 
his broad shoulders and deep chest in the mirror 


opposite. 

“No, Still, {6 Is a queer notion, I wonder 
how the idea was etarted |” she went on, looking 
a little pele, and régarding the ring as if it were 
a enske, « 

‘' By some old crone, you may be sure, who 
bad nothing to do save invent fables, «Don’t look 
zo scared or I shall be sorry I told you the story. 
Pot this on,” slipping the diamosd-cn, “ ard 












don’t think anything more about it,’’ 
Bab somehow or the other Alfne’s thoughts 
— ‘eve to it, and she Pfisheh the 
f £60 eerets : h she 
alwa e it top 9 ber peer Bi 4 
o om Ad ae al eal | 
yr dea [peheesd yy Lee 
5 Ss ee PR RIER et FACE 3 ES 
CHAPTER Y. 


uW “lovely 1 wha' pendan 
You st 8 ieaky Oi oe T stood in oh 


The speaker was Helen Macleod;-who-had~re- 
— returned to Braemar; ‘and ehe was 
admiring 


jewels, 
It was Valentine's day, and she, with troop |. 


of ‘other gitls and “some young’ mén, was 
enjoying the laird’s hospitality at Forforran. 

had been ia the ekating on the 
frozen lake, and/now Vall stoéd round a 


blazing log-fire in the library, enjoying sfter- 
aoon tea The girls were wrapped in velvets 
and furs, Aline in a. set of priceless sables, that 
were at once the envy and admiration of her less 
fortunate ee while Jock “aye looked 
handeome » distinguished & greatcoat 
trimmed with the eame dark fur. 
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were arranged, one containing pure water, 
another fou}, and the third being empty. 

Avxiously all watched her, If she put her 
hand in the foul water, much trouble lay before 
her ; lf ia the clear, her married life would be 
all sunshine and happiness; but if she dipped 
her hand into the empty luggy there would be 
no wedding that day week—ab least, so the 
superstition ran, 

Slowly she advanced—slowly, slowly—heeftated 
® moment, then stretched out her hand, aud 
dipped it into the empty luggy. 

There was silence for a minute or two, which 
was broken by Jock’s cheery voice crying “ The 
omen won't hold good In your case, Aline |” 

* I hope not,” she responded, in low tones, as 
she loosed the handkerchief from her eyes with 
trembling hands, while ber lips quivered and her 
cheeks turned ashen pale. 

Her betrothed tried to rally her, but with ill- 
sticeses ; and somehow or other everyone's spirits 
seemed to fai to zero, the fan | , and grew 

ally leew: and finally they all took vheir 
Sen and dispersed, the laird driving Aline 


“bye, love!” he easid, tenderly, when 
ne at Dalleroon, as he turned to re- 
mount into the dog-cart. 

“ Good-bye, dear Jock |” she said, more fondly 
than she had ever spoken before. 

“ This ia the Inet time we need ray that to each 
other,” he said, looking at ber, a passionate gleam 
in his Cark eye, ‘“‘ When we meet sgain it will 
be to part no more, Ave you gled ?” 

*©Yes,” she murmured, as his arm closed 
round her, and she felt his kiss on her lips, 

“ Not good-bye, du revoir,” he whispered, as, 
with a last caress, he eprang iv, and, gathering 
up the reins, drove off rapidly. 

She watched him while he was In sight, the 
moonlight meking it light almost as day ; and 
then, with a sigh, she went Into her hore, know- 
fog that she would not see him again until ber 
wedding morn, for he was going up to Edinburgh 
or important businers, and would only reach 
Forforran early on the morning of the day-which 
was to see those twain made one, 

In after-fays she often thought of him as she 
had laat seen him, sitting erect and equare in bis 
dog-cart, his handsome head rising out from the 
great coliar of sables, the moonlight full {n his 
face, ehowing up its dark beauty ; and she was 
glad to think her farewell bad been kind to him. 

The days fled swiftly by. She was busy—more 
busy—with dressmakers and milliners, and 
morning she received a long letter from 
Jock, breathing love and devotion in every line. 

She had little time to think, and kept her 


BF 


thoughte from the past, determining to do her 
uty by theman was to be her husband, 

wedding-day dawned at last, Clear, cold, 

g taore than a suspicion of frost 


fn the crizp alr. 
As Aline looked out at the bright biae sky 
golden eunshine, glinting on the statuless 
snow, that made the earth so fair, » sharp 
oan aly par pale ety altho remy 
have been,” and what 1) § wou 
be hers {f the groom was Kenneth instead of 


E 


room, g 
world with wistful eyes, idly 
-ring round and round 
slender finger; then creamingly she 
and looked at it with the old feel- 
And then—she could never tell 
, whether she held it awkwardly, 
fb, but it snapped in her hands and 
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thing awful, she felt. This slender thread of 
gold would not bind her to him now, 

“What would he do?” she wondered dully, 
still looking at it, ‘Would he have {t mended 
and give it to her to wear by-and-by, or would 
he keep it now asa relic?” 

Her eyes grew misty as she gszed, and eke 
would have remained there longer staring at the 
shattered trinket, only the voices of her brides- 
maide, coming to help her to robe herself in the 
spotless, shimmering silk that lay on the bed, 
roused her from her dreamy state, and with a 
deep sigh she put it in its case, end opening the 
door let in the troop of bright, young girls, who 
chattered and levghed right merrily as they 
arrayed the bride in her snowy garments, 

“Jock has pot arrived,” whispered Mrs, 
Stuart to Aline, when the latter descended to 
the drawing-room, looking lovely in her bridal 
attire and blushes. 

“ Has he not} she marmured, that chill, in- 


Gescribable fear again numbing her beart. 


“No; I can’o understand 1b.” 

* Perhaps he is late, and will go straight to 
the cburch,”” euggested Mr. Stuart timidly. 

“That must be ft,” agreed hie wife ab once. 
“It won't do to wait much longer,” she added, 
glancing at the clock, for time wasehort. ‘“‘ We 

ad better start. Of course he is there.” 

“Oh, mother!” expostulated Aline, a deeper 
blush dying her cheek at the thought of going to 
the church, not knowing if her groom was there 
or no, 

“Now, don’b make a fuss,” rejoined Mrs, 
Stuart, in a fierce whicper. ‘'If you are to be 
matried at all we must go now;” and without 
more ado, without another glance at the shrinking 
giri, che got into one’of the Forforran carriages, 
and telling the bridesmaids and others assembled 
to take t places fn the different carriages 
walting, drove off to the quaint little church some 
half a mile dietant, followed by the others. 

The bride was the last to leave, as her father 
helped her in he felt her hand tremble, and preesed 
{t tenderly, asking if she were cold. She replied 
in the negative, and, truth to tell, it was not 
the atmosphere that made her shiver but an in- 
ward feeling of horror and depression which she 
could not shake off. 

The groomsmen came forward sa the carriage 
drew vp, but Aline’s eyes sought in vain for the 
stalwart, manly figure cf her lover, He was 
nowhere to be eeen. 

** He has not arrived,” announced Mra, Stuart 
to her spouse in a sepulchral whisper. “ What 
can have happened?” 

“JT don’t know, An accident, I fear,” he re- 
sponded. “ Have you sent to Forforran!” 

“* Yes, a messenger has just gone, and another 
to Dalleroon, to-tell him to come on if he be 
there. We must walt now till they return or he 
comes.” 

And wait they did. The bride with down- 
drooped head, ashen cheeks, and trembling 
hands, her mother with {I]-concealed impatience, 
her fatber with equally {li-concealed anxiety, 
while the brideemaids, huddled together like a 
flock of frightened sheep, and the groomsmen 
stood ab the door staring down the road to catch 
the firet glimpse of this “ leggard in love,” for 
vo they deemed hira, while the clergyman and the 
clerk tried inefiectually to keep themeelves warm 
in the veatry. 

It was a wretched half-hour, Everyone was 
cold, everyone was auxious, and Aline wae over- 
whelmed with«thame and fear, She felt re- 
sah pa when the minister epproached her father 

“There can be no wedding to-day,” as he 
beard ‘the old clock {mn the tower chime-out 
twelve, 

“No. wedding!" exclaimed Mrs, Stuart, 
fariously. “ There must be; there shall be, The 
laird went te get @ special licenee, I kent” 

“T have not seen it,” 

** No matter, be will bring it with him,” 

“When he does the marriage can proceed.” 

“ Of course it will. Ah! here -he is,” ass 
clatter of horse’s hoofs was heard on the frost- 
hardened road, and all turned simultaneously 
towards the door, while Aline raised her drooping 
hesd, a.gleam of hope In her blue eyes, 
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But the gleam died away, and gave place to a 
ecared look of fear as one of the Forforran grooms 
entered Bg church, bis ha deathly pale, the 
perspiration pouring off brow, p mon the 
pace at which he had come. ' 

“Where fe your muster!” demanded Mrs, 
Stuart, imperiously. 

“Master can’t come,” returned the man, 
bluntly, 

**Can’t come! What do you mean, man }’, 

“He have met with an accident!” blurted out 
the fellow. 

“Ah!” burst from the bride’s white lps. 
“Lat me go to him.” And rising, she went 
Preetr the door followed ty all the others, and 

afew moments they were speeding along the 
snow-covered roads as fast as the » Frey dare 


0. 

Meanwhile Mr. Stuart, after a hasty congulta- 
tion with the groom, sprang into a dog-cart 
belonging to one of the groomsmen, and, whip- 
ping up the horse, tore along at such arate that 

out-distanced all the others, 

A sorange stillness seemed to lay on Forforran, 
The winter sun shone on ite hoary walle and case- 
mented windows, lighting up the vivid green of 
the mosses and lichens that crept and cl over 
the rugged stones of which {t was com ; but 
no sound came from within, only on the steps 
stood & group of scared servants. 

* Ta—is—he dead !” faltered Aline’s father, 

“ Yes, air,” returned the man. ‘ He has been 
dead some hours,” 

“Good heavens! Who is te tell her?” and he 
looked along the road down which was bowling 
at a great rate the barouche, horsed by the four 
ores, in which he knew were his daughter and 


There was no time to be lost, and yet, weak 
and irresolute, he stood there, trembling and pale ; 
and when Aline alighted from the carriage, in 
al) her bridal finery, and saw his face, she guessed 
the worst. 

““He is dead!” she cried. And then, as no 
one denfed it, she threw upher hands, with a moan 
of anguish, and covered her face with them. 

“Take ms to him,” she whispered, hoarsely, 

“No, no !” expostulated her mother, laying a 
detaining hand on her arm. But for once she 
shook {t off, and followed her father to thelibrary, 
where Jock Gordon lay. 

He looked as though asleep, so peaceful was 
the expression. There was no pain on the hand- 
some face. There was a noble beauty on the 
marble brow; the long dark lashes lay like a 
fringe on his pale cheeks ; the curves of his lps 
were sed fn a smile, 

“The omen was trae, then!” she murmured, 
as she stooped to kiss the clay-cold lips, ‘The 
ring did not break for nothing |” 

" How did it happen? Of what did he.die!” 
she asked, 

And briefly they told her how the tollgate- 
keeper at Richter, about three miles from For- 
forran, was surprised to find a dog-cart at his 
~ early that morning, and the laird sitting in 

t, apparently fndifferent to everything eurround- 
ing him, Closer inspection revealed the fact thad 
he was a corpse. 

He was on bis way back from Edinburgh ; and 
although it was evident he had been dead some 
time, yet the horse’s knowledge of the road 
enabled him to continue on the journey without 
a until the closed tollgate obliged him to 
pall op. 

Heart disease of long standing, the doctors de- 
clared it, brought to a climax by the excitement 
attendant on his expected wedding. 

Silently Aline Hstened, a tall white-clad \ 
strangely oud of keeping with the dusk of that 
still death-room ; and then, when all was told, 
she stooped and kissed him once again, murmur- 
ing, “ Poor Jock—poor love,” and then turning, 
left the room with uncertain stepe, leaning heavily 
on her father’s arm ; and he, for once in a way, 
took matters into his own hands, and drove her 
home to Dalleroon, and left her alone in the soll- 
tude of her own room to those sad thoughts that 
crowded so thickly on her. 

She had not loved him, but she had liked and 
respected him, and his awfully sudden death 





agg shock to her. Once again she saw 


The night before the funeral, slie her 
father to take her to that house which was to 
have seen the dawn of her married life! and 
Ba SEES his wife’s objections, took 


Silently she t into the room, where he lay 
in bis coffin—white flowers on his and 

a pillow for his head, their sweet fragrance 

fg around on the air of the death-chamber 
—and laid the broken halves of the old wedding- 
ring on his breast, No one else should ever wear 
ft. He was the last of his race, and it should be 
buried with him. Then, with a last look, a last 
kiss, she left him, praying his soul might find 
pom 5 rest and happiness which it had on 


Ten years passed away. Aline’s beauty was 
not less, yet she was greatly altered. The old 
girlish look of Innocent joy was gone, and in Its 
place was one of chastened grief, vain regret. 

To her mother’s wrath and indignation, she re- 
fused all offers with serene coolness, though Mrs, 
Stuart was wrong In attributing the refusals 
entirely to Gordon's sudden and sad death. 

She mourned him sincerely and revered his 
memory, yet ever in her heart dwelt the memory 
of Kenneth’s blue eyes; and when, after years 
of walting, he came to her a rich man, and 
finding her still unwedded, pur that question 
which he had meant to put ten years before at 
the Cameron’s gathering, she laid her hands in 
his, giving herself to him with a glad ‘* Yes,” 
knowing that at last she had reached a haven of 
rest and repose, 

* And you really love me!” he queried, bend- 
ing hie-blue eyes fondly on her. 

“I have always loved you,” she answered, 
simply, 

“ And — yet — once — you meant to marry 
another |” 

"My mother wished it, and so did he,” she re- 
sponded, while a shadow for an instant dimmed 
the renewed brightness of her fair face ; “ and— 


you—left ms, 

‘ST did ft for the best, Aline,” he said, earnestly. 
‘*Belleve me, I did. We must be cruel to be 
kind, sometimes,” 

“I know,” she answered, gently, for she had 
gathered something of the truth, during the past 
years, regardiog bis abrupt departure. 

*' And you forgive?” 

“ Fally and freely.” 

“My own,” and he gathered her to hie breast 
—her rightful resting place—and kissed her lips 
with all the pent-up passion of ten long years. 


{THE END.] 








Burciar-Proor glsss has been invented by e 
clever manufacturer. It is made by pouring 
molten glass over a network of steel wire. It is 
specially adapted for skylights and jewellers’ 
windows. 

THERE are two kinds of Chinese beds, and both 
are arrapged for a complete shutting in by means 
of hanging curtainsand tapestry, The expensive 
kind is like a sort of cago, having a flat, wooden 
roof, just the size of the bed proper, supported 
at a height of about eight feet from the floor on 
four corner-posts and two intermediate ones. 
Then there {is a sort.of frieze or entablature work 
running around horizontally, above and below, 
so that when you are in bed yon are safely penned 
in « sort of cage, and cannot possibly tumble out, 
The carvings on there beds are sometimes very 
rich, and they cost much ; but the ordinary and 
cheaper kind Is made of two frames of wood, 
shaped something like the skeleton of an old- 
fashioned .“‘ settle,” which are stood up on the 
floor facing each other. A mattress is placed on 
the projecting parts of these frames, and a couple 
of slight sticks across the top; then curtains 
and hangings shutall io, and make it look as 

as the taste and money of the owner are 
able. Inside there is a cotton quilt, laid on the 
mattress frame. The occupant of the bed lies on 
this, having a little roll of stuff for the head, and 
for covering a very thick cotton quilt. 








EPPS’S _ 
COCOAINE 


OCOOOA-NIB EXTRAOT. 
(Tea-like). 


The chotcest roasted a ool ay ped beans) of the 
natural Cocoa on being subj to powerful hydranlig 
preasure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use 
a finely-flavoured powder — ‘ Cocoaine,” a product 
w when prepared with boiling water, the 
consistence of tea, of which it is now, with many, 
beneficially taking the place. Its active principle being 
a gentle nervé stimulant, supplies the needed energy 

thout und exciting the system. Sold only in 
labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of your trades 
man, a tin will be sent post free for 9 stamps. 


JAMES EPPS and CO., Ltd, 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 








*,and have 
Iori sasmye, by the makers, G. and'G 
or ers, ° 
Street, Westditaates. 
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DISINFECT 


WITH 


“SANITAS” 


FLUIDS, POWDERS AND SOAPS. 
“ How to Disinfect,” book, free. 
The “Sanitas ” Co. Ld,, Bethnal Green, E. 


OTTEYS STRONG FEMALE PILLS. 


Quickly and remove all obs 
from 











CURED INSTANTLY BY 


ee 
it MERVIRE 


For 
indigestion, 
Headache, 
Biliousness, 
Constipation, 
Sea Sickness. 
a 
INVALUABLE 
For Laprss. 
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AN HONEST MEDICINE. 


DR, DAVES SAMOUS LEMALE PILLS 


NO IRREGULARITY. CAN RESIST THEM 
94. 1s, 194., 2s. Od., de 6d. ; extra strong, lls. Sent 


Dr. Davis, 208, Portebello , London, W., 


Dr. Davis's little book for WOMEN most 
invaluable, sent free on receipt of a stamped addressed 





envelope. 
£20 eeerrcmae sc 
aire 


fitted up. and house (60 years’ repo 
mates free, 
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‘FACETLA. 


“Tr you inset w knowing, there are two 
reazons a refu you.” “And they are?” 
“ Yourself another man.” 

He: “ Your sweet face is my book of life. I 
ewear it.” “She: ‘* But your oath fs not valid 
until you have kissed the book.’ 


Jounyy: “ Pa, what’s the difference between 
puncture and punctuation?” Pa: “Nota great 
deal, my sop. They both cause one to atop. 

Jack: “How did you know I was going to 
call, my dear?” Her Little Sister: I saw Bessie 
taking all the pins out of her waistband.” 

Hosack: “ Why are you consulting the dio- 
tlonary! I thought you knew how to te 
Tomdik : Ido, I am not looking for informa- 
tion, but for corroboration.” 

1onaRD: “They say he gave you a black 
eye.” Robert: “That's the way folks e - 
rate. Ihad the eye already. He merely laid on 
the colour,” 

Sus (at the theatre): “I don’t understand 
what the detective is supposed to be doing in 
this piece.” He: “TI fancy he Is looking for the 
plot,” 

Saz: “Do you know that married men, as a 
rule, live longer than bachelors?” He: “Oh, I 
don't believe that. It only seems longer to 
them.” 

Hicks; ‘* Do you think {t will pay me to read 
Brosher’s book?" Wicks: “I think it wil. Is 
will relieve you-of all desire ever to read any- 
thing else from his pen.” 

Jenxins: ‘Whenever I get home late and 
hear my wife upstairs, my heart always goes 
down into my boots, Doesn’t yours?” Adam- 
son: “No, I always take my boots off.” 

“Boxpt Don’t you realise that 
broadens a man?” Benedict: “Ob, yos, I sup- 
pose it can be put that way ; ‘‘ but ‘flattens’ Is 
the word I’ve always used |!” ; 


Biixins: I called at your house to see you 


you as the head of the family.” Wilkins: 
“H’m! You called to collect a bill, I gather?” 

Youre Brown fs asking everybody what he 
shall call his new baby.” “ Better call it Gimlet,” 
“Gimlet! Why, who ever heard of such a 
name}” “ Well, he’s an awful little bore!” ~ 

Newnion : “I’m going to plant a lot of shady 
trees near my house. t sort is best, do you 
think!” Bansom: “The shadieat kind of a tree 
Tever saw was that family tree of yours that 
you showed me the other day.” 

“T roung,” sald the fat man at the breakfast- 
table the other morning, ‘‘that our landlady 
should commence against this coffee.” 
“Why 1” queried the slim man, in an unguarded 
moment, ‘‘ Because it refuses to settle,” 

‘Waar did you think of that cigar I gave you 
yesterday 1” “Not much.” “It cost me 10s,” 
“How so?” “Why, it gave my wife the ides 
that the gas was leaking somewhere, and she 
seat fora plumber,” 

Jus: “What is the idea of sending your 
family away?” Winke: ‘‘ For thelr thon 
holiday.” “But you're: staying behind sour- 
self} “ Weill, hang it all! J guess I want e 
holiday as well as they do,” 

Mrs, Trumis ; “I hear your cook has left you. 
What was the trouble?” Mrs. Rockwell : ‘Our 
kitchen is so small that she had to put her 
bicycle in the cellar, and she thought the damp- 
ness wasn’t good for it.” 

First Crtizen: “ there ! you'll get run 
re. by ~ mem Baga peng “Well, 

6 no t. If to dod: 
it, I'll be sure to be thrown down ef a bieyele, 
and that’s adding insult to injury.” 

Mn Giapstonsg told thestory of a farmer who, 
after hearing a red hot sermon of never-ending 
fire and brimstone, consoled his wife quite sin- 
cerely with the n.ive remark,—" Never mind, 
Sally ; that must be wrong; no constitooshun 





could stand it,” 


Tue steward of one of the European steamers, 


Mr. Grusps: “I don’t ase ~ you 
wanted to take a box ashore unobserved ssid 


should 
spend auch a pile for clothes.” Grubbs : | who 
I always supposed men liked to see a woman | to a custom-house officer whom he knew,—" If I 
well dressed.” Mrs. Grubbs: ‘‘ They de—when | was to put a half-eagle piece upon each of your 
some other man pays the bills.” eyer, could you see?” The answer was,—" No ; 
“Wuarls an anarchist}” “An anarchist is ren it I had another upen my mouth, I could 
one who howls, who has no regard for authority, | 2° "peak. 
and who incoherently gabbles night and dey” AN old Scotch minister was often obliged to 
“Yes; we have one abt our house.” “ What's | Svall himself of the aid of probationers. Ove 
his name!” “Isn't named yet, He’s our baby.” | day a young man, vain of his oratorical powe 6, 
Faruen: “Well, Johiny, did your teacher | “Miclated, and on descending from she dort ee. 
tell you how you might be a happy boy if you | ™ by © - Mee . te 
” ting high praise, he said: “‘ No compliments, 
wished?” Johnny (who has been to a Sunday. | ra 5, “Na na,” eald the minister, “ nova- 
school tea meeting): ‘‘ Oh, yer, papa! He sald: | an y; » Be, ne ” : 
‘Now, boys, all of you eat as much as ever you | age T'ms glad o' cnybosy. 
like.’ ” 4 | ApveRtisina Aczuxt: "Your pardon for in- 
truding, but I understand that bave 
A waa the other day asked his friend, ‘' How i Shak hae alee all 4 that 
ogee Fag ee bey Bo nr | during your illness six bottles of Dr. Curem's 
age sey “a rd toe pec | Elizir was bought at the corner drug store. 
“" Pee eee neult met” | Madam: “Yes, The nurse who came to take 
Weill, then;” said the firet, how many do you | care of me got sick, and ordered the bottles for 
wo ae — a ie ponett = not — 5 it,” ‘ Humph ! 
AID ; em, the y gone off, and no- | Can I see her?” 's dead.” 
body has seen him for an hour; and, mem, he A LiTTiz boy was advised by his father to use 
ihr tay am acim ant Bang 2} gry + his converse whenever thay abould 
open en Fido | occur to * For,” continued the parent, 
re en oy een = just as ike as not I | “there fs no more forcible way of conveying or 
D ir see again. ! re 
“Henry,” she inl, Hecenatataiy, ‘you didn’s or ty nan gg we write baotes 
give me a birthday gift.” “By Jove, that’s so,”’ | to give than to receive, Johnny~-far better,” 
said ay ; . but, rime we alwaye look X. “) pene g it, papa, I think I shall understand 
young t I can that you ever it ” 
birthdays.” Then she was happy, and hesmiled | Brornzr Huyay (home from the Wild West, 
the mean, subtle smile of » man who has saved | rushing wildly Into the breskfast-room, revuiver 
money. ‘ | im hand); "' Where are the accursed Apsohes? | 
, ALICE J heard Gea po gee ee | heard = on ee — — honse am 
or you to-day.” : “What was it?” | now, mn’ scared, Jim, I've met them 
Alice: “Mr. Thurston, the jeweller, said you before, so leave the rascals to me!" Voices Out- 
were one of the best judges of diamonds in this | side: ‘‘Mawnin’ paypire! Yextree! Spesbiil! 
the third fgec of your lott bandi”Allee: | Yextree"Spechill 1!" Brother” Heury : "No, 
nger your : | Yextree Spes fe rother Henry: “No, 
“Ob, George! what made you think of such a | these are nob Apashes, Henry, only the esters 
thing? Well, if you want to.” | and paper-boys, This is Hogiand, you know.” 


A NEW SHAMPOO For THE HAIR. 


Extract from letter in the “ HEARTH & HOME” issue, dated Aug. 4th, 1898. 


“Tf you want a bright, well-kept head of hair, follow the directions given in this 
article. You will not only save your shilling, and the cold generally caught after 
shampooing, but the condition of your hair in a short time will delight you 

Here is the recipe, d la cookery books. Required a i/- jar of Calvert’s Carbolic 
Soft Soap (from any Chemist or Stores), two large washhand basins, a pint of 
ing rain-water. Put one ounce of the soap in each basin, pour on the boiling water, 











half a pint to each basin. Beat the soap toa strong froth with a brush; the suds 
should half fill the basin. The hair must be quite free from tangles. Wash first 
in one basin, rubbing the scalp well. Squeeze the soap out; it should be quite thick 


and creamy. Then wash again in second basin, rubbing the roots as before. 
Squeeze out as dry as possible. Roll the hair up in a rough towel, turban fashion, 
and leave for-ten or fifteen minutes. This is to absorb the remaining suds. Then 
let the hair down, and shake in front of a good fire, or in the sun, according to the 
deason. Do not touch with brush or comb till bone dry. Then begin ot the ende 
with a large comb, and very gently get all the tangles out; there will be very few, 
as the hair has not been rubbed at all. You will find then that every hair i 
separate, and shining, and exquisitely soft to the touch. This is not to be believed 
without a trial, but in the case of washing woollen articles, too, if washed and rinsed 
in soap suds thoy are soft and fluffy as new, and do not shrink either. As the soap 
suds evaporate from the hair entirely, there can be no stickiness. This unorthodox 
method of shampooing was discovered in our family by accident, through the lazi 
ness of a nursery governess, who washed the children’s hair with soft soap, and did 
not rinse the suds out. The result was so astonishing we have used the same method 
ever since, with the best results, on babies and grown-ups alike. 

The reason for using the carbolic soap especialiy is that there seems something in 
the carbolic, or foundation of the soap, that acts wonderfully on the colour, quality, 
and growth of the hair. If there isa touch of gold, or bronze, hidden away it all 
comes out brightly, and fair or auburn heads, with anything in the way of curls or 
waves, look a glory after washing in this way. Leaving the soap to dry on the scalp 
seems to nourish the roots, acting in the same way as manure for green things, in 
fact; and by brushing the hair from the roots the day after washing any dry soap 
will brush out, leaving the skin beautifully clean.” 





Illustrated List of Calvert's Carbolic Preparations post free on application. 


F.C. CALVERT & CO.,, *“s3°* MANCHESTER. 
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SOCIETY, . 


Tr is said that Princess Eva of Battenberg, who. 
was born io 1887, is the only Royal child born) 
in Scotland for nearly 300 years—thabd is since 
the birth of Charles L, fn 1600, 

Tue Dowager Queen of Holland had a pretty. 
long Regency, quite equal to many a King’s 
reign, and will occupy conspicuous niche in 
Dutch history, instead of- counting sang, 
ordigary consorts and mothers of sovercigne., 
Her lot has been infinitely more comfortable 
Spain her con » the Queen Regent of 


FASHION says our fans fre growing larger, and 
{a the very near future the old-time immense 
fans will be the proper thing, For several years 
the pretty soft ostrich fane have been bidden’ 


i bd partiodeaty tend 
some, while the -five-cent paper fan is 
dainty and dressy. 


Tue Priace and Princess of Wales have now 
made definite arra ents to have another 
home in Norfolk. rincess Victoria of Wales 
has set her heart on living now and then fn the 
beautiful Cromer district, and it has accordingly 
been decided to build s residence at’ Overstrand 
for the nse of the Prince of Wales's ye It 
fs on Overatrand that one looks down, the 
Lighthouse Hiils over which Princess Victoria is 
#0 fond of roaming, and as ft contaius but three 


ts tolerably secluded, The house, we hear, will 
be quite amall, and will be at.once pet in hand, 
as the health of Princess Victoria continues to 
be unsatisfactory, and as ehe'seems better in the’ 
Oromer. air than elsewhere, 1b. is desirable that 
the Royal residence should be proceeded with 
as ependily as possible. . 

THE Qaeen has commandedthat after thie year 
the apartments at Windsor shall be open to the 
public on Wednesdays as well as on other days— 
that Is to say, visitors will be admitted on six 
days in the week, Sundays being, of courne, 
always excepted, The avowed reason for closing 
the apartments on Wednesdays has been that a 
flay was needed for cleaning, but as the rooms 
are only open from eleven in the morning to four 
Ma the a dontings = + time for clean- 

gZ an er ¢@ svening or early 
in the morning. It is merely a matter of arran 
tment, and it is pleasant to find that our 
has fesued this new order for the convenience 
and gratification of her subjects, 

’ THe Emperor and Empress of Germany begin 
thelr journey by a visit to Constantinople, sesin 
tte wonderful sights, reviews, &c, this being 
Emapress’s first vielb to that fascins' cf 
ey will then sail for Haiphs, which will be 
hed on October 26th, and thence they will 
ravel by road to Jerusalem, the Kaleer on a 
lendid white mule presented by the Saltan, 

d the Kaiserin in a 
travel everywhere in the Holy Land 
ae The first night camp will be pitehed at 

eesarea, the eecond at Jaffa, and the third mid- 
fay between the port and the H 
} amet ape bey Imperial yotercear A iter 

erusaiem amidst a mili pageant 
god the beuta of the Raber tod’ Kabeie and 
eatourage—about threes hundred psraons—will 
be pitched on the alte granted for the buildings 
of the Lutheran Church.’ Then follows an ex- 

sion to Jericho, the Dead Sea, and the Jordan, 

ence, in accordance with an ancient’ custom, 

ter will be brought for the baptism of future 
{gfant Hohenzollerns. On November 5th the 
return journey to the coast will commence, with 
balts av Mount Tabor, Nomareth and Tiberias, 
@a November 10th the Imperial travellers will 
re-embark on the Ho'enzo'lern, which will sail 

r Beyrout, whence they will travel by the new 
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iway built. by a French com to Damercus 
and Baalbec. nt a ? 


STATISTICS. 


Apovur one-balf of the population of Greece 
are sgriculturists atid shepherds, 

Fravres were used by the Arabian Moors 
about 900, and were inutrodcced into Spain in 
1000, and into Eogland im 1253, 

Tr fs nid that over 500,000 rose-trees are 

imported Into America from Hoglsad, 
France, and Holland. 


Tre bank cheques through the Ciearing 


passing 
:Housedifn London and New York in one month 


exceed the value of all the gold and silver 
coin in the world. 

Ngarty 100,000 pounds of snails are sold 
daily in the Parie markets to be eaten by dwellers 
in Paris, They are carefully reared for the 
purpose in extensive sneil-gardens in the pro- 
vinces, and fed on sromatic herbs to make 


their flavour finer, 





GEMS. 


We know acourately only when we know 
little ; with knowledge doubt increases, 

Tr is upon smooth ice we slip; ihe rough 
path Ie eafest for the feat, 

Srroxc thoughts are iron nails driven in the 
mind that nothing can draw out. 


Braesstp is he who has found his work, Let 
him ask no other bleasedness ;' he hae a life 
purpose, Labour is life, 


a 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Morrrs —Bsat-one~pint’of flour inté three 
gills of milk, add a tablespoonful of butter, 
melted, half a teaspoonfal of salt and an even 
teaepoonful of baking powder. Mix well, and 
bake in mufiio rings on @ hot griddle, 

FrencH Toast—Cab slices of bread moder- 
ately thick, dip first io milk, then in beaten egg, 
to which a pinch of salt is added ; turn them 20 
that all parte will be covered with milk and egg, 
and fry both aides a, golden brown in butter. 
Serve hot, 

Cram Sovup.--Chop fine twenty-five small clams 
and put to drain. Pare three toes and chop 
fine, Pat them on to boil with one quart of 
milk in a double boiler. Rub together half a 
cup of butter with two large tablespoonfals of 
flour, and, after the potatoes and milk have 
boiled for fifteen minutes add the mixture to 
them and cook for eight minutes longer. Chop 
enough paraley to fill a. tablespoon and atir into 
the milk with pepper and salt to taste. Add the 
chopped clams and cook for one minute, Serve 
at once, 


Mrix Toast,—To two cups scalded (not bofled) 
Go's pontereinde ct adie. uaniedposetel ead 6 
ina of ag cant ta’ a 
half of fiour wet In a little cold water. Add to 
the flour while dry a saltspconful of salt. Mix 
the paste with the milk and cook fm @ double 
boiler, etirrlog cotfaténtly until a6 thick as‘cream. 
When about done sdd a piece of butter the size 


ota walnut, The bread toasted dry should be |. 


dipped into the sauce, each slice remaining until 
tender, Then pile upon a dizh and pour over the 
whole whatever sauce is left. 

Frese Tomato SataD.—Fresh tomatoes may 
be had all the season, and sweetbread or nut 
enlad ia exceedingly fine served in them. Select 
amall, firm tomatoes of equal #'z6, peel them and 
cat a silce from the stem end, remove the seeds 
and fill the tomato with the prepared ealad, 
letting it. come above the tomato. Cover with 
mayonnaise dressing, and place each tomato on 
lettuce leaf, Hard-bolled eggs cut into emall 
pieces and the white 3s of lettuce shredded 


pee ag i ny aaa fs another 
delictous filling for tomatéed, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cakes are made ta Mexico from the eggs of 
two kinds of water-insecta, 

Tue bittern, contrary to getieral belief, st) 
abounds in many parte of this country, where it 
is shot and eaten, 


Tux Japanese have three forms of salutation 
—one for saluting an inferior, one for saluting ax 
equal, and avother for saluting » superior. 

Tue occupants of the Philippines represent 
such a verlety of races that -one languages 
are spoken there. 

Tue Russian soldiers invariably wash aud dress 
with extra care before a battle, as they believe 
a dry cleanliness to an important part in 

ping them to enter Heaven. 

Bacteni4 multiply very rapidly, and they do 
it in a very curiovs way. single one breaks 
itself ia two, then each half grows until it be. 


-| comes as large as the original. 


Amora the mavy mysteries of bird m'gration 
fa the fact that over-sea journeys are generally 


_| conducted in the darkness, and invariably against 


a head wind. 

A vavousig, mode of. evicide, among the 
African tribes who dwell near Lake Nyassa Is for 
a native to wade into the lake and calmly wait 
for ® crocodile to open his mouth and swallow 
him. in 

Tur. oldest love letter in the world is tx the 
British Museum. It. {a 9 proposal of marriege 
for the hand of au Egyptian and it was 
made 3,500 yearsago., It isin the form of an 
Inscribed brick. 

Tse lamp mostly used in Africa is a simple 
seme eye In a eS filled = 
palm-oil a bit of r serve oe 8 wick, 
and this gives all the light that the native 
requires. 

Axonc ths curiosities of the gold.mining region 
is a gold-miniag boat. The craft is sapplied with 
a dredge, with which the beda of the gold- bearing 
rivers are brought to the surface and weshed for 
the precious metal. 

Burmese women do nob smoke cigarettes, but 
cheroots, the Burmese substitute for cigars. It 
is a curious and very picturesque sight to ses one 
of these Burmese girls in the enjoyment of her 
cheroot, The greater number of them chose 
one that is fully 10 in. in length, and green, and 
in a day they smoke many of them. 

A ccrious mode of catching turtle is practised 
in the West Indiss. It,consista in attaching a 


to which he attaches himself very by means 
of a sucking b  amating arranged on the top of his 
head. The fisherman 


then hauls both turtle and 
sucking: fish in, ‘ 
On sil the postege stamps of Guatemala 
engraved a somewhat distorted representation 
the querzel, which ts rightly called the bird of 
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“FOR LOVE’S SWEET 





NEXT wHExk. 


SAKE. 


FOR LOVE’S SWEET SAKE. 


FOR LOVE’S: SWEET.» SAKE. 


We have much pleasure in announcing that we have again secured the services of a Writer whose 
Stories have been very popular and highly appreciated by our Readers in the past, and that next week 
we shall publish. the Opening Chapters of 


- FOR LOVE’S SWEET SAKE. ~~ 
















confident that it-will be eagerly read by all our Readers. . ; : 
SESH ee ee ee a 
- - it ‘¥-AT-HoME.—Y¥: ter Canada at rt 
ROTICES TO: CORRESPONDENTS, | ae ~by cuquestiined ba you might ater Gioage oe 
; : eh ‘ ot the London ; 
eer bieacnnshemuscen te + foree in United States ports only. — 
K. M.—Any Taskers, 8c) 5° | Swart Sxvenrexx.—Seventeen is much too young for 
ResatLious.—¥eu could be imprisoned for contempt, | girl to marry, and you would be wares 


Soee-—Tou can do if elther in milk or in s good ‘meat 
jock. ee | Pe lee te 


8 
pcrano .—Brerytog depends on the anotint of 
ucrnchned ese gaet ot ay 
oe pay rent by the week, a week's 
a Sone Pompey ord began to be called in 
co ge 


Rczzvap —Bank mmbered | 
tadk waldl—from Wo,000, Reseafhotaaetes Oopok bi 


that all known pecies 
tn cipe. 


(nneat, Loven.—%: 
ct bil antasale age 


Pox ~Whe jory im a turder trial do nob. separate |- 


until the verdict is given, or they are 

Ou Sau7.—The title “admiral” cane 
from an Arabic phrase meaning “‘ ruler of the sea.” 
Bie, —A step-sister is the . of different 
perente ; o half-sister of tip pame tne ioe % 


Bovtexs.—Put some powdered sulphur in c 
poe re Gace ths coat every motding ont Foon 


Don.—The subject is too extene!ve ; if refer 
hf good cyclopedia you will ind tetreated fanereeal 


broken off, 


Eicuiamp Fioni.—Woe are unable to fay who is the 
thor, oy wher could be obtained. Should 
any of ote read 





Youu ; ’ nya A, te na 7a °4 » * aa 
tat ae Mae Oe ea ene nine inten sla tony 


Secure these and you need never fear 


ts hereon they would oblige |- 
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with a smail or finger w 
ought to he. ; 


any Lisa ne ee ea an, gt from 
saaeeeget 





From twenty to twenty-four is the best awe for girl to 


Tom's Dantira.—It would be foolish for you to marry 


or even engaged to a young mau who has no 
visible means of support or the prospect of ever 
able to earn more enough to keep himself in the 
poorest fashion. 


OLD-FASHIONED ROSES. 


Taey ain't no atyle about * 
And they’re sort o’ pale 


<u 


I like ‘em ‘cause they kind o' 
d Like ‘em ; 


v Be 
Bett wool without 'em, 
beens FAI edlewhery fes, 
And the wks and 
Then the huromin’ bird ‘at noses 
In the roses of the rich. 
ee . owed emng « ving 
Sean dgenttegied bott-cemaed’ a a de we 
pre oa ele th cxopele rab Wie Olean 
aru s 
Aros May. thin bréad some 
Fin sede oy oy Meret dipeten & moment 
in boiling water ; cut them in them 
neatly on one slice of buttered bread ; over a 
little and salt and « of , pas 
Raaeit wince uae eS 
7 ‘at present, and most wholesome, 


This Story will be found equal to the best Stories that have appeared in our colummé, and we feel 
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WE OFFER 


YOU £I/0: 

WILL YOU TAKE IT? If so, thon sdive 
the 16 Magic Square, purchgse the SHEN(T Song 
Book, andienter at once. Priee 6d., post-free 7. 
The SENG Song Book contains the latest collection 
of new and old popular songs to suit ‘ali classes 
Unanimous opinions of Press and Public. A mar- 
vellous and well-assorted contribution. 
erqworions. wal iad am 
ney e res r roOTr 
ceed are 23456 | | | | CAN You 
1789. Place oneof |. _ 
| these figures in 
each of the squares 
| (keeping the 5 in 
centre), to count 
15 each way, from 
| left to right, top 
to bottom, and 
corner to corner. Steams . 

THE “SENG” WONDERFUL COLLECTION 
OF SONGS. PRICE 7d., POST-FREE. Send 7d. 
postage stamps and stamped addressed envelope. 
Write address distinctly, enclose your solution oi 
Magic Square, and send at once. 


WE OFFER £10 TO EVERY 
PERSON SOLVING THis, 
On complying with our Conditions. 


RESULT & BOOK SENT WITHIN 3 DAYS. 


No Waiting. No Division. A Gigantic Offer. 
A GENUINE AND BONA-FIDE TRANSACTION. 
This offer is open for three months. 


Arena se seanane 
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| WAY! 


61, ROBERTSON STREET, HASTINGS. 
This Advertisement is cut from the-Loxpos Reaver. 








Tax Loxpow Reaper can be sont to of the 
beter ts meee tee remy cea 

ne Shilling and Kigh a ly oni ption 
for ‘the ‘Monthly including Gusistans Part, is 
») Att Back Nuweres, Parte and Vorwxus are in 
) print, and may be had of any Booksellers, 


NOTICE.-—Part. 447, is Now. Ready, price Sixpence, 
ee. -Alao Vi ~» bound i 


| Bosh tom, Bicbipenes areas und 1 


Ave Lerreeair@ sie Aupressep to rae Eprrox 
Rxapte,/26, Catherine Street, Btrand, 
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When applied to Burns, 





HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT 


IS A REAL BOON TO SUFFERERS. 
It cures Lumbago, Sciatica, Glandular Swellings, Piles, Fistulas, d&c. 


THERE IS MAGIC IN ITS TOUCH 


Scalds, 


Holloway’s Pills and Ointment are manufactured only at 78, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Cuts, Poisoned Wounds, &c. 














PEPPER'S TONIC 


Proxmotes Appetite. 
CURES DYSPEPSIA, HYSTERIA, NERVOUS COMPLAINTS. 
SHILLING BOTTLES. 


SULPHOLINE srs 





BOTTLES. 


A SPOTLESS SKIN. 
A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION. 
ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES 
ENTIRELY FADE AWAY. 





KEATINCS | 











FOR 
PURITY, 
ECONOMY, 


¥SE CONVENIENCE, 
leohpows 


Ca 
Jaltet 
MADE WITH THE * 


PUREST GELATINE 


OF ENGLISH 
MANUFACTURE. 








BO RWICKS 
POWDER = 


Wh ge Sage Bree ler Insist ha 
BORWICK’S, ch is the best that sameeren: nd 
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be paid §/= sengan a 


Cat i Wier Degas and Sa Warn 


x868, Hion Street, Campan Town os } 
63, Suven Sisters Ro. ; 14, Hicu Ro., Kirsvrr. 
(Please quote Paper). 


THEY WILL NOT 
ENTANGLE OR BREAK 
THE HAIR. 
Are effective and require 
no skill to use. 





12 Curlers in Box, Free 
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oPMeeatfor S Stamps | Be sure to ask for “ BEETHAM’S,” the ONLY GENUINE. 
R. . In Bottles is. & Qs. 6d., of all Chemists and Perfumers. 
City Ba BG! dae | M. BEETHAM & SON, Chemists, Cheltenham. 


| the SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH and WHITE during the heat o 


Sfleerie 
Sete 


COOLS and Cue: the SKIN an a. wal ae 
exposure to the HOT SUN or WIND, removes 
and prevents all SUNBURN, TAN, IRRITATION, &c., and. KEEPS 





SUMMER, 
WARE OF INJURIOUS IMITATIONS! 
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